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Mr. Taft’s Two Speeches 


Saturday was a heavy day for 
President Taft. Besides attending 
Ambassador Reid’s funeral, he was 
present at a lunch given by the Peace 
Forum, and in the evening at a dinner 
given by Union League and Republi- 
can clubs at which fifteen hundred 
were present, and at each meeting he 
made important addresses. 

It is not strange that people have 
a kindly, even affectionate, feeling 
for Mr. Taft. They may not like his 
policy or his friends, but they like 
him. The cheeriness with which he 
takes his overwhelming defeat is 
charming. He could joke over it, say- 
ing that Mr. Bryan had prophesied 
that he would be unanimously re- 
jected, and that only Vermont and 
Utah prevented the prophecy from 
coming true, and in fact Mr. Bryan 
was nearer right than he had ever 
been before in his life. Mr. Taft, un- 
like some others we might mention, is 
a good loser. 

But his defense of his administra- 
tion was not the most notable part 
of his speech to the Republicans who 
had supported him. Much more seri- 
ous and weighty was his criticism of 
the policy of those who would relax 
the restraints of the Constitution. 
This is well said: 


It is said that we distrust the people if 
we assume that the majority will ever do 
injustice. In other words, the contention is 
that the vote of the majority is always 
right. Well, as the majority, in passing 
upon a given question, determines some- 
times one way and sometimes another, in 
which case is it right? If the wisdom of our 
fathers and of the long line of able men 
who have fought for popular government 


has led to the introduction into every 
scheme of government of restraints to pre- 
vent injustice by the majority in the minor- 
ity and the individual, what is there that 
has happened in recent years to make us 
feel that a change has come over the char- 
acter of majorities so that they may nov 
exercise the tyranny that they have exer- 
cised in the past? 

If President Taft means that he ob- 
jects to the right of a majority, per- 
haps temporary, at any whiff of sud- 
den pleasure to annul our constitu- 
tions and to reverse the decisions of 
courts, then we agree with him, tho 
we do believe the time has come to 
make the government more amenable 
to permanent popular will. 

Quite as important was the Presi- 
dent’s address to the smaller com- 
pany of the Peace Forum. Very 
strongly he exprest his disappoint- 
ment that the Senate refused to 
approve the arbitration treaties he 
had negotiated with Great Britain 
and France. It was a very great mis- 
fortune, and it relegated the United 
States to the rear in the peace move- 
ment; for it fixt for the time the rule 
that the United States cannot bind 
itself to arbitrate on every question, 
and it laid down the rule that on 
every case of difference as it might 
arise the Senate must intervene and 
decide whether it will arbitrate or 
not. This puts us in the rear of the 
nations. But that is past history. 
Present and future history concern 
us more. We are very glad that the 
President can give us hope that the 
Canal difficulty with Great Britain 
may be referred to arbitration before 
his term ends. That would be a great 
achievement, and in a measure an 
atonement for the error the Presi- 
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dent made in signing the act. which 
discriminates in favor of American 
shipping. Why he should have done 
that we cannot understand; but now 
that he yielded to the faithless blun- 
der of Congress, it is something that 
he should now shut the stable door. 
Perhaps the horse may be recovered. 
He knows very well that the reason 


why some legislators will object to- 


referring the difference to arbitra- 
tion is because they fear they will be 
beaten. Said he: 


You must expect sometimes to get beaten. 
A sure thing among gentlemen who bet 
even is not regarded-as the most honorable 
standard for making bets. The cause of 
peace is one that is bound to grow and its 
influence will work even upon that rock 
ribbed body, the Senate of the United 
States. 


Italy did not refer its difficulty 
with Turkey to arbitration because 
it knew it could not get what it 
wanted. The Balkan states knew that 
arbitration would not give them what 
they wanted, and they sought no 
arbitration. If the Senate is wilful 
and is determined to have its way, 
right or wrong, then it will not arbi- 
trate; but we agree with President 
Taft that the people have too much 
sense of justice to allow the Senate 
to repeal its blunder of the two arbi- 
tration treaties. 


One-Man Commission Govern- 
ment 


Fort Kent is a little town in Maine 
which three years ago found itself 
$21,000 in debt. As the town raised 
only about $25,000 a year in taxes it 
was felt that something was wrong, 
as this deficit had been created with- 
in a few years. One Jean O. Michaud 
was asked to take the chairmanship 
of the Board of Selectmen and try to 
get the town out of debt. He, how- 
ever, refused to take it unless they 
would elect him as well to the posi- 
tion of road commissioner, overseer 
of the poor, school commissioner, 
and whatever other administrative 
offices the town charter called for. 
His proposition was accepted, and 
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he was elected to these various of- 
fices, the only other two officers 0! 
importance in the town being two se 
lectmen who worked with him. At 
the end of two years’ time the town 
was entirely out of debt, and this 
year it expects to have some surplus 
money to put into permanent im- 
provements, this all being done with- 
out raising any more taxes than for- 
merly. The success was due to better 
management and closer supervision 
of expenditures. 


Direct Action as a Weapon 


We would not have our readers un- 
derstand that we accept either Mr. 
Tridon’s philosophy of labor or his 
statement of facts in reference to the 
Lawrence strike. Various statements 
made by him in his article in this is- 
sue would require correction or inter- 
pretation. It is true, as he says in his 
first paragraph, that Congress has 
past no anti-injunction bill, but the 
Supreme Court in its procedure has 
given important relief. In the second 
paragraph he says that the two labor 
leaders arrested for murder in the 
labor riot at Lawrence were liberated 
on a threat by Haywood of a repeti- 
tion of the Haymarket incident. That 
is far from true—Haywood was re- 
garded by the authorities almost as a 
joke, and they did not fear him. Mr. 
Tridon speaks of the Coeur d’Alene 
and the McKees Rocks strikes as the 
longest in the history of modern la- 
bor. But the Harriman strike and the 
Westmoreland strike lasted a year, 
and the West Virginia strike nine 
months. The benefits he claims for 
direct action strikes are just the 
same as for any labor strike, the edu- 
cation of it, the unification of labor- 
ers, the publicity, etc. 

But it is the philosophy of direct 
action, or of syndicalism, that is most 
to be considered, and we are glad that 
Mr. Tridon has put it plainly in all 
its hideousness. He says: 

The mere bettering of living conditions 
is not an aim, but a means to an end; the 
end being the ousting of the employers as 


such, and the taking over of their industries 
by the workers. 
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To accomplish this any device of war 
is right. No agreement is to be made 
with employees. The laborer will take 
what he can get by a strike, and make 
no truce. He will strike, he will spoil 
the goods and machinery without 
striking, while pretending to work, 
all with the aim of making business 
so unprofitable that he can take to 
himself the factories. 

Now this is simple robbery and dis- 
honor. It is no wonder that the great 
Federation of Labor under Mr. 
Gompers has officially condemned 
sabotage in all its forms, and will 
make no terms with syndicalism. So 
the Socialist party condemns it. But 
that makes no difference to the men 
whom Mr. Tridon assumes to repre- 
sent, for they do not care to wait to 
secure a majority ; a minority can stir 
up mischief and destroy the security 
of society. 

Mr. Tridon tells how to do it. Coal 
can be set on fire in the pockets; ex- 
plosives can be put in boilers; acids 
can be used to corrode boiler tubes, 
or emery put in the oil-cups; and 
dynamos and transformers can be 
managed by short circuits and inver- 
sions of poles. Such acts are, of 
course, criminal, but direct action 
knows nothing of statute law nor of 
the obsolete Ten Commandments, 
quite out of date. They “fight unham- 
pose $ a ae of as gee 
considerations.” Syndicalism has no 
use for Christianity ofr religion, 
which, we take it, were invented by 
rulers and capitalists to keep the 
common people under. 

We do not believe that the direct 
action is likely to work a revolution. 
Mr. Tridon is utterly wrong when he 
‘says of the Lawrence strike: “This 
was another victory for syndicalism 
or Industrialism,” meaning the I. W. 
W. The success of the strike, so far 
as it was a success in an agreement 
reached between the workmen and 
the employers, was not achieved by 
syndicalist methods led by Haywood 
and Ettor, but in an utterly different 
way. It is the very essence of the 
syndicalist philosophy to throw over- 
board the ordinary machinery of 
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politics and use violence. So long as 
this was done the strike was a dis- 
mal failure. But at last they appealed 
to Congress for’an investigation, and 
a very spectacular display they made 
before the committee. They sent down 
fifteen little children to be an exhibit 
in the case. When it looked as if Con- 
gress would send a committee to 
make investigation the corporations 
got frightened and agreed to a com- 
promise. So it was not direct action, 
but the very reverse of its principles, 
political action, that gained success, 
and Haywood himself went down to 
Washington to help the appeal. 


What is surprising is not so much 
that untrained foreign workmen 
should be taken captive by leaders 
who tell them that the world belongs - 
to them; but that well-educated 
literary writers, men who never did 
a stroke of industrial work, should in 
their emotionalism and their utter 
absence of any basis of fine ethics, be 
carried away by the rough, lawless 
_ of a policy which recks. not of 

od or man. It seems beautiful to 
them. They follow Haywood much as 
a bench of giggling girls go wild 
over the physical prowess of a quar- 
terback. Their naive, childlike faith 
in the new policy is queer to see. 
These direct actionists in the field of 
labor expect to be the leaders: of a. 
violent revolution in industry, but 
the future is not with them. It is 
rather with the sane forces of labor 
which know the difference between 
right and wrong, and which do not 
desire to force and terrorize their as- 
sociates, as if it were the right of the 
minority to rule the majority. 


Vaccination Against Typhoid 
Fever 


The announcement by Surgeon- 
General Stokes of the United States 
Navy before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the National House of 
Representatives proclaims a great 
new advance in the prevention of dis- 
ease that the public ought to be fa- 
miliar with. Surgeon-General Stokes 
declared that since the introduction 
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of vaccination against typhoid fever 
some eleven months ago not a single 
case of the disease has occurred among 
the 64,000 enlisted men in the navy. 
As typhoid fever is one of the dis- 
eases which are almost constantly 
present among large bodies of men, 
especially when they have to wander 
around and are likely to partake of 
water in many parts of the world, 
this announcement represents a proc- 
Jamation of the virtual control of one 
of the most important epidemic dis- 
eases of modern times. 

Similar reports have come from 
the army of the United States and 
indeed the preservation of the health 
of the United States army when 
_ mobilized on the Mexican border 
some time ago made a record in mili- 
tary hygiene, especially in the matter 
of fevers due to intestinal causes 
and the great improvement in the 
health of the men when thus gath- 
ered in a large body was considered 
by. those in a position to know to be 
entirely attributable to the fact that 
anti-typhoid vaccinations. had been 
freely employed and proved pro- 
tective. Similar reports have come 
from armies in many countries in re- 
cent years. The English armies in 
Egypt, in Cyprus, in Malta, in Gibral- 
tar and in South Africa have all been 
almost marvelously protected against 
this disease which is so common 
among large bodies of men. In the 
English army in India anti-typhoid 
vaccination tho entirely voluntary 
has become so popular that prac- 
tically all the soldiers asked to be 
vaccinated and in many regiments 
the proportion of those voluntarily 
vaccinated against typhoid fever is 
over ninety per cent. Indeed in some 
regiments every soldier has submit- 
ted to it. In the Japanese army some 
30,000 soldiers have been vaccinated 
against typhoid fever with excellent 
results and the Russians have 
adopted the same practice. 

French experience with the anti- 
typhoid vaccination has been par- 
ticularly satisfactory and is reviewed 
by Professor Grasset of Montpellier 
in a recent number of the Revue des 
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Deux Mondes (November 15th, 
1912). One very serious test of the 
immunizing power of this form of 
vaccination was made in North 
Africa. In the month of August, 
1911, a large number of vac- 
cinations against typhoid were 
made in conditions that could not but 
seem very unfavorable. There was an 
epidemic of the disease in full swing, 
the men were very much fatigued by 
the campaign and by the almost 
deadly temperature which reigns at 
this time of the year and all the con- 
dition for facile infection, by drink- 
ing water, by flies, by contagion di- 
rectly from those affected with the 
disease because of the intimacy of 
the intercourse among the men, were 
present. In spite of these unfavor- 
able conditions not a single one of 
those vaccinated acquired the dis- 
ease. There was not even a case of 
gastro-intestinal disturbance accom- 
panied by fever among them. The 
vaccine material is so prepared that 
it protects not only against genuine 


typhoid fever, but against paraty- 
phoid fever and-other fevers due to 


infection 
tract. 
The immediate effects of anti- 
typhoid vaccination are in general 
quite insignificant. Prof. Grasset men- 
tions that he has seen a number of 
persons continue their ordinary oc- 
cupations without having to inter- 
rupt them in any way even for a few 
hours. This is indeed not at all un- 
usual. Something less than ten per 
cent. of those who are in good health 
at the time of vaccination suffer from 
slight fever, a little headache and 
some light disturbance of the gastro- 
intestinal tract for a few hours. All 
the symptoms noted are much less 
marked than those which have been 
most often observed after vaccination 
for smallpox among individuals who 
are being vaccinated for the first 
time. Altogether there has not so far 
in the world experience with typhoid 
vaccination been a single serious ac- 
cident. Anti-typhoid vaccine then is 
quite inoffensive and now after more 
than three years of wide military ex- 


in the _ gastro-intestinal 
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perience with it, in the armies of 
every civilized country, it is clear be- 
yond all doubt that it is quite effi- 
cacious. In the English armies some 
150,000 men have been vaccinated 
and there is no doubt left at all of its 
complete harmlessness yet thorough 
immunizing power. 

Prof. Grasset insists then that 
for France anti-typhoid vaccination 
should be made compulsory. He 
points out that if vaccination against 
smallpox had been made compulsory 
in France many, many thousands of 
lives would have been saved. Nap- 
oleon recognized this and introduced 
vaccination into the army in his time 
with excellent results. Even with the 
rather lax methods in vogue as re- 
gards vaccination for the disease, 
while smallpox used to attack ninety- 
five out of every hundred persons 
during the eighteenth century only 
five out of every hundred persons 
have suffered from it during the nine- 
teenth century. As the average an- 
nual number of deaths in France 
from typhoid fever is 6000 it can be 
readily understood that it would be 
most satisfactory if some sure means 
of preventing this could be secured. 
Prof. Grasset advises that Jennerian 
vaccination should be done at three 
periods in life, at birth, at the 
eleventh and at the twenty-first year 
and that anti-typhoid vaccination 
should be done at the age of seven, 
and at eighteen and finally at twenty- 
eight years of age. Young children 
very seldom contract typhoid fever 
and after the age of forty it is rare 
because the glands, which are par- 
ticularly attacked by the typhoid 
bacilli are gradually disappearing at 
this time. 

To many people it will seem that 
the enforcement of a second form of 
vaccination must be entirely out of 
the question since even the attempt 
to enforce one form leads to protests 
of all kinds. It is probable, however,, 
that the public can be gradually 
educated to realize the benefit that 
would flow from national immuniza- 
tion against typhoid fever. Many 
thousands of precious lives would be 
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Saved every year and an immense 
amount of time and expense would be 
saved in the care that has to be de- 
voted to typhoid fever patients. Only 
about one in ten of those attacked die, 
but the remaining nine have to be 
nursed through the fever itself and 
the long convalescence for months 
and in the meantime are themselves 
of course a burden instead of a help 
to the community. The eradication of 
typhoid fever would mean the sav- 
ing of millions of dollars every year 
and an immense amount of human 
suffering, solicitude and anxiety. The 
disease takes away particularly those 
in the prime of life and does not spare 
even the most robust. Indeed many an 
athlete has met his fate in the early 
twenties from typhoid fever. If then 
vaccination will protect against it 
surely the sooner we begin to think 
like Professor Grasset that vaccina- 
tion for it should be compulsory the 
better it will be for this country in 
every way. 


Railroad Crossings at Grade 


Our State Legislatures and Rail- 
road Commissions might well pay 
more attention to the grade-crossing 
problem. Every week there are re- 
ports in the press of loss of life,at 
unguarded . railway crossings. In 
every State there are such crossings 
with long records of fatalities. These 
are brought to mind and enumerated 
whenever an addition to the dread- 
ful list is made, but rarely is there 
any attempt to take the protective 
measures which the successive fatal 
accidents suggest. The two reports 
which follow were printed last week: 


BELLEVILLE, Kan., January 1.—Wilson 
James, his wife and two children were 
killed near here by a passenger train which 
struck the’buggy in which they were driv- 
ing. Laird, the engineman, said he did not 
know his train had killed anyone till he 
reached here. The little girl’s head, with a 
bit of blue ribbon tied to the hair, was 
found when the engine was being oiled at 
the terminal. Soon afterward there came the 
news that the buggy had been struck. A 
switch engine was sent back and it picked 
up the bodies. The mother, a two-months- 
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old baby and a three-year-old girl, were 
killed instantly. The father was breathing 
when picked up, but died shortly afterward. 

DENNISON, Ia., January 4.—Five persons 
were killed and two probably fatally in- 
jured when a Chicago & Northwestern train 
struck a carriage one mile from here short- 
ly before last midnight. The dead are John 
Evers and his six-year-old son; John Rei- 
mers, his wife, and five-months-old baby. 
The injured, John Reimers, aged six, and 
Minnie Reimers, aged fourteen, were taken 
to a local hospital, where it is stated neither 
can recover. A sharp curve at a point just 
east of the crossing made it impossible for 
the engineer to see the carriage until too 
late. 

There are more than 3000 grade- 
crossings in New Jersey, where a bill 
requiring the companies to eliminate 
one each year for every thirty miles 
of road was vetoed several months 
ago. In their annual report the 
State’s Public Utility Commissioners, 
last week, asserted that “to require 
the carriers annually to eliminate a 
certain number of grade-crossings 
per mile might easily bankrupt sev- 
eral of the smaller roads.” They rec- 
ommend an equitable distribution of 
the cost among the companies, the 
municipalities and the State. In 
every State there should be a set- 
tled policy, enforced by legislation, 
concerning the gradual removal of 
such crossings and the protection of 
life at those which remain in use. 


The Federal Offices 


A large majority of the Democratic 
party’s rank and file desire, we 
think, that the party, having an ex- 
ceptional opportunity, shall commend 
itself to the American people by 
wise action with respect to important 
questions, such as revision of the 
tariff, improvement of currency laws 
and the Trust problem. It will also 
be judged by the attitude of'its lead- 
ers toward the Federal offices, and 
that attitude, so far as it is indicated 
by prominent and active Senators 
and Representatives at Washington, 
is not what it should be. There is evi- 
dence of a consuming desire to ob- 
tain control of these offices. It ap- 
pears in the public criticism of Mr. 
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Taft because he placed 36,000 post- 
masters under the merit rules of the 
classified civil service; in the avowed 
determination to prevent confirma- 
tion of nearly all of the appointments 
recently sent by him to the Senate; 
in the opposition to his intended 
nomination of Colonel Goethals to be 
Civil Governor of the Panama Canal 
Zone, and in a project, reported to 
be under consideration, for the enact- 
ment of a law that would end on July 
1 next the terms of all civil officers 
—such as postmasters of the highest 
class, collectors of customs and in- 
ternal revenue and marshals—who 
are appointed by the President. 
Thus far there is no indication that 
those who are responsible for what 
has been said and done with respect 
to the offices have the sympathy and 
approval of Governor Wilson. 

The embodiment in legislation of 
the principles of civil service reform 
was a long step forward. Mr. Taft 
has largely increased the number of 
those Federal officers and employees 
who are protected, in the public in- 
terest, by the merit rules. During his 
term, and before the defeat of his 
party at the recent election-could be 
foreseen, he urged Congress so to 
amend the law that all postmasters, 
collectors, marshals and certain other 
officers now appointed by the Presi- 
dent should be covered by it. He 
would have had all these placed in 
the competitive and protected civil 
service, taking their offices out of 
politics. The latest national platform 
of his party says: 

We reaffirm our adherence to the prin- 
ciple of appointment to public office based 
on proved fitness and tenure during good 
behavior and efficiency. The Republican 
party stands committed to the maintenance, 
extension and enforcement of the Civil Serv- 
ice Law, and it favors the passage of legis- 
lation empowering the President to extend 


the competitive service so far as practic- 
able. 


Congress did not honor his recom- 
mendations by legislation in accord 
with them, but he did what he could. 
There are Democrats in the Senate 
or the House who now seem to have 
forgotten the following words in 
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their. party’s latest national platform, 
the platform adopted when Governor 
Wilson was nominated: 

The law pertaining to the civil service 
should be honestly and rigidiy enforced, to 
the end that merit and ability should be the 
standard of appointment and promotion, 
rather than service rendered to a political 
party. 


Mr.’ Taft has sent nominations to 
the Senate. If the Democrats there 
stand by their own platform they 
should ask whether the nominees are 
commended by “merit and ability,” 
and should not prevent confirmation 
simply be¢ause of the nominees’ 
political affiliations. He was autho- 
rized by the Panama Canal Bill, 
passed some months ago, to organize 
a civil government for the Canal 
Zone. It has been his purpose to 
nominate Colonel Goethals for Civil 
Governor. But the nomination is not 
to be made. By inquiry, as well as 
from the public assertions of Demo- 
crats, he has ascertained that con- 
firmation would be prevented. The 
passage of the Canal bill was urged 
some months ago on the ground that 
prompt action was required. Demo- 
cratic legislators said then that 
authority for organization of the civil 
government should be granted with- 
out delay. But now the Senator who 
leads the movement against the 
President’s pending nominations says 
it would presumptuous for Mr. Taft 
to name a Governor several months 
before such an officer will be 
needed, and the Representative who 
had charge of the bill in the House 
expresses a hope that, if the nomi- 
nation be made, action upon it will 
be prevented. “The talk about honor- 
ing Colonel Goethals,” he says, “is 
not a sufficient pretext to justify 
premature action. We all wish to 
honor Colonel Goethals. We are proud 
of him.” Why, then, should his ap- 
pointment be opposed? Is it not in 
order that some other man may be 
brought forward for the place, after 
March 4? We are confident, however, 
that President Wilson will not ex- 
clude Colonel Goethals. 

It is asserted that the project for 
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a law to end the terms of Federal 
officers on July 1 next, in order that 
their places may be filled by Demo- 
cratic nominations, will be laid before 
the Senate’s Democratic caucus this 
week by a committee to which the 
subject was referred. We hope that 
no such proposition will be consid- 
ered or brought forward. There are 
Federal officers, appointed by the 
President, whose terms will extend 
through a considerable part of the 
term of President Wilson. If these 
officers are competent and honest, 
and if they have made no improper 
use of their official influence, they 
should not be disturbed, but when 
the term of any one of them ends he 
should be reappointed. Such action 
would be in accord with the Demo- 
cratic platform. The party cannot 
afford even to consider any project 
for the legislation of competent and 
faithful officers out of their places in 
order that other men, known to be 
Democrats, may be named to suc- 
ceed them. 

We do not believe that those who 
are thus seeking the offices as spoils 
have the support of Woodrow Wilson. 
The record of his life and of his pub- 
lic utterances warrants an assump- 
tion that he is true to the principles 
of what is known as civil service re- 
form. If these Senators and Repre- 
sentatives expect his sympathy and 
aid, we think they will be disap- 
pointed. And his power and author- 
ity will be needed for the success of 
their project. He is familiar with the 
platform adopted in the Baltimore 
convention. He may find it expedient 
to remind them of what it says 
about the civil service. 


Scientific Management in 
Reading 

Slowly the methods of economy 
and efficiency which nowadays go by 
the name of “scientific management” 
are spreading from the shop to all 
departments of our activity. In the 
matter of reading it is particularly 
needed because, owing to the impe- 
tus given to the production of litera- 
ture by wood pulp and advertising, 
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most people have more books to read 
than they have time to read. Books 
that once were chained to desks or 
sold at the price of a slave or a wife 
are to-day to be had for a song; in 
fact, a song of Caruso’s would stock 
a Carnegie library with the world’s 
best literature. For five cents on a 
Sunday one can buy enough reading 
matter, such as it is, to serve as an 
excuse for skipping both morning and 
evening: service. Whenever we pass 
a newsstand a score of magazines 
shriek at us in red and yellow voices 
to be bought. - In the old days it was 
necessary to save up reading matter, 
like apples, to last thru the winter 
under penalty of having to borrow of 
the neighbors if the supply. ran out 
before spring. Now we have to look 
out lest we get overstocked and can- 
not unload upon our neighbors fast 
enough to keep the house clear. 

The reason we bring this up here 
is because THE INDEPENDENT is de- 
signed to meet just this difficulty. It 
is intended as a time saver, not a time 
consumer. It is the busy man’s maga- 
zine, giving him in condensed form 
and readable shape what is most im- 
portant to be known of what the 
world is doing and thinking. Nobody 
is too busy to read THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, because the less time they have 
the more they need it. 

Our aim is really more modest than 
our language would indicate. To be 
frank about it, THE INDEPENDENT 
does not expect to stand first in the 
estimation of its subscribers. It is 
content to be regarded as an indis- 
pensable second. The most important 
periodical of a man. who is doing 
things is that dealing with his pro- 
fession or trade. But man is more 
than a machine, so he wants to know 
something about what is being done 
outside his field of labor, and that is 
what we try to tell him. The medical 
article in this week’s issue is not in- 
tended primarily for doctors. It is de- 
signed for lawyers and clergymen. 
The well-read physician will have 
learned from his medical journal all 
about the parasites of disease, so he 
will naturally skip this article and 
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read something else that may be.trite 
to the lawyer or clergyman, but is 
news to him. We publish much on 
country life and we hope it is useful 
to those living in the country, but if a 
man does not know any more about 
farming than he can learn from THE 
INDEPENDENT he is not likely to get 
rich at it. 

If a man has leisure enough to read 
the Congressional Record thru every 
day he will have no use for our brief 
discussion of the doings of Congress. 
If he has kept up faithfully with the 
daily allowance of four or five col- 
umns of news and surmises from the 
seat of war he will not care to read 
what we say about it at the end of 
the week. But the man. who cannot 
afford to give more than ten or fif- 
teen minutes a week to the disorders 
in the Balkans or in Congress will 
find what he needs in the few pages 
we devote to these topics. 

It is because it is necessary to pro- 
vide for the needs of many men of 
many minds and women with as 
many more that we touch so briefly 
on so great a variety of subjects. We 
are always calling upon our contribu- 
tors to boil down their articles. If we 
get a 5000-word contribution that we 
like we send it back with a letter say- 
ing how delighted we should be to 
publish it in 2500 words. If the ar- 
ticle is 500 words we are likely 
politely to inquire of the contributor 
if he could not say the same thing in 
250. The grieved or incensed author 
sometimes charges us with an unwor- 
thy motive, assuming that it is due 
to the fact that we pay at space rates 
and forgetting that what we do not 
pay him we shall have to pay some- 
body else. No, it is not to save our 
own money, but the reader’s time, 
that we are so insistent upon boiling 
down. And what does “boiling down” 
mean? It means simply evaporating 
off the surplus water while retaining 
all the essential ingredients. Really 
it is surprising how far you can boil 
down the ordinary article before it 
gets dry or begins to taste burnt. 
There is a law against watering milk 
and there is likely to be a law against 
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watering stock, but the prevalent de- 
plorable practice of watering litera- 
ture has no check except the editor’s 
regard for the interests of the reader. 

We should like to write two pages 
more on this subject, but no, we will 
take our own medicine and stop short 
right here. 


Fraud Practiced by Mail 


The Post Office Department con- 
tinues its pursuit of those who make 
a fraudulent use of the mails for the 
sale of worthless stock, bonds, cor- 
ner swamp lots and the like, and it 
has been notably successful, having 
procured the conviction and punish- 
ment of 452 of these rascals in the 
year which ended with June last. 
But this was not done in time to pre- 
vent the swindling of thousands of 
deluded investors, for these scoun- 
drels robbed the people of $120,000,- 
000 in that year. 

They should be attacked by the 
local county or muzicipal authorities 
in the places where. they occupy 
offices, in which their fraudulent 
plans are laid and from which their 
deceptive prospectuses and invita- 
tions are sent. It is not creditable to 
the people and the official prosecu- 
tors of the county and city of New 
York, for example, that rascals hav- 
ing offices in that city should be 
able, unmolested for months and 
even for years, to draw money frau- 
dulently from the pockets of per- 
sons living near at hand as well frém 
those of residents of distant States, 
and that punishment should be in- 
flicted only by the Federal postal au- 
thorities, usually when the fraudu- 
lent work has been almost completed. 


Cassandra and Hobson 


There is a difference between Cas- 
sandra and Hobson. Cassandra. was a 
omg oe, but nobody believed 

er. Hobson is a poor prophet, and 
nobody believes him. er 

It was on February 20, 1911, that 
Mr. Richmond P. Hobson, Member of 
Congress from Alabama, made a 
memorable speech of warning. He 
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solemnly assured his fellow-members 
that we were on the eve of war with 
Japan, a sudden war which Japan 
would spring upon us unprepared, 
and he set the date as twenty months, 
within which time we should be at- 
tacked. Hear him: 


It is high time to consider what we should 
do when this Nation is struck—Members 
may differ with me as to when that day 
may come—I will tell you frankly that, in 
my judgment, you can count almost on the 
fingers of your two hands twice around the 
number of months. In my judgment it will 
come before the Panama Canal is .com- 
pleted. But whether you accept my opinion 
or not, whether we agree as to the date, 
that time is going to come. This Nation 1s 
not going to prepare and the day is going 
to come when it will be struck by a nation 
that is prepared. 


A member asked Congressman 
Hobson if he meant to say that war 
would come within twenty months; 
and he answered, “Yes.” What na- 
-tion did he mean would make war on 
us? and he answered, plainly, “Ja- 
pan.” 


Ever since this Nation went into the Ha- 
waiian Islands, the Japanese nation served 
notice that they would never acquiesce; ever 
since 1898, when we went into the Philip- 
pines, and Japan asked: us to let her go in 
there with us and we refused; ever since 
her citizens have come to this country in 
great numbers and our people, following the 
natural law of segregation of races, have 
not given them the treatment they thought 
they ought to have, they have been prepar- 
ing for war. Preparations have gone on in 
every department. If the gentleman will 
take the pains to look at it, whether for the 
army or the navy, whether for the merchant 
marine and the transportation, whether for 
the finances or diplomacy, he will find the 
war is already prepared for and has been 
for a number of months. 


We have waited anxiously for the 
twenty months to pass. They have 
elapsed now. On the twentieth of Oc- 
tober last the dread period ended. We 
have waited since over two months to 
allow full time for the prophecy to 
come true, but not a’ keel of war has 
left the navy-yards of Japan. Hawaii 
is still safe; the Philippines are undis- 
turbed. Japan keeps up the pretense 


- of amity. What will Hobson do? What 
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shall we do. with Hobson? When the 
prophets of the end of the world 
missed a date they put the day for- 
ward a year or two; why should not 
Hobson do the same? And we will be- 
lieve him, just as much as we do the 
succession of Millerites. 

Richmond P. Hobson is a national 
nuisance, a breeder of mischief, a 
stirrer of war. As a prophet he is 
proved ridiculously false. The coun- 
try should pay attention ‘“Never- 
more,’ to this croaking raven, prophet 
of evil that does not come. Even so 
Wali Dad “carried the curse of un- 
stanched speech” to the Red Chief 
Gholum Hyder, and cried, “The Russ 
is upon us!”’ And the Red Chief put 
him up a peach tree with a score of 
bayonets under it to watch till the 
Russians came, or to fall on the bayo- 
nets’ points. It would not be courte- 
ous for Congressmen to point hobson 
to a Washington peach tree. 


In Brief 


See how great a matter a little fire kin- 
dleth. A girl in the Chicago high school 
reported to her Sunday School teacher that 
a teacher had said that the Church of Eng- 
land was founded by Henry VIII, which is 
not very far from the truth. The Sunday 
School teacher complained to Mrs. Young, 
Superintendent of Schools, who summoned 
the high school teacher before her; who de- 
nied she had said such a thing, for she knew 
her history better. Then Mrs. Young wrote 
a circular letter to all the teachers of his- 
tory and literature, admonishing to be very 
careful not to make such statements as this 
about Henry VIII. 


No great honor attaches to the United 
States, as far as the public can see, for not 
allowing ex-President Castro, of Venezuela, 
to visit the United States. He is not an im- 
tecile, not likely to become a public charge, 
nor suffering from any infectious disease. 
The only reason that would seem to justify 
his detention at Ellis Island and his de- 
portation is the fear that he might try to 
stir up a revolution in Venezuela, but he 
could be watched and arrested if engaged in 
any overt act. : 

For one reason we should not at all regret 
to see Mr. Bryan Secretary of State, and 
that is his devotion to the cause of interna- 
tional peace. We believe that it would be his 
main purpose in position, to make a great 
peace record for the Administration, 
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While we cannot yet rejoice in the termi- 
ration of the Balkan war, it appears almost 
certain that the end of the week will see - 
Turkey urged and forced by the powers ox 
iurope to consent to the terms insisted on 
ty the four nations. The cost has been ter- 
rible on both sides, and many years will be 
needed to repair the losses, but the resuli 
will doubtless be good even for Turkey, 
even as her defeat was the rehabilitation of 
Spain. 


In the report which Congressman Jones, 
of Virginia, presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in favor of giving independence 
to the Philippines, there appears this ex- 
traordinary statement: “There are many 
diferent dialects spoken in Siam, and yet 
this non-Christian country, with no stand- 
ing army, has never fallen a victim to any 
land-grabbing nation.” He forgot that a 
few years ago France took a piece of Siam 
on the east and Great Britain another slice 
on the west. 


Many times has cholera been disseminated 
from Mecca by the pilgrims who assemble 


. there. In the four days that ended with 


December 27 the disease caused 1714 deaths 
at that place, where more than 10,000 pil- 
grims had recently arrived. It would be 
profitable for the civilized world to procure 
the careful sanitary supervision or Mecca 
and its wells and pilgrims by means of an 
international commission. 


The resignation of Senator Bailey, of 
Texas, need not be deplored a= any great 
loss to the Senate. He has had very bitter 
fights with his fellow Democrats in Texas, 
and after a victory a few years ago de- 
clared in a public speech that he would 
never forgive his foes, and would bequeath 
to his children eternal war against them. 


By universal consent the sentences in- 
flicted on the dynamiters at Indianapolis 
were light, considering the crime, but per- 
haps they were not too light considering the 
offense for which they were tried. Under 
State law for a more serious crime they 
would have received heavier punishment. 


Senator Bacon, who is no tyro in state- 
craft, has introduced a bill for the recog- 
nition of the republic of China. It is time 
this was granted, and we wish that the 
United States might be the first to welcome 
the youngest and greatest of republics. 


Mrs. Anna H. Shaw says that the British 


suffragists are praying for the success of 
their cause. We presume so; but not the’ 
suffragets, 





The Workers’ Only Hope: Direct Action 


By Andre Tridon 


{The rise of syndicalism or, as it is called in America, “industrial unionism,” is the most por- 
tentous movement of the times in the labor world. It attacks on the one hand-the establisht order of 
society and on the other the state of socialism which the social democrats have been advocating as a 
substitute for the present regime. Its pe is ceaseless class warfare without regard to the humani- 
tarian rules of war which serve to ameliorate the strife between nations and to protect non-combatants 
and their property. Its weapon is “direct action,” a euphemistic term which has been used to cover all 
sorts of violence. We have frequently discussed syndicalism in our editorial columns (Vol. LXXII, 
p. 419, 844, 850, ete.), but on account of the importance of an understanding of the movement our read- 
ers will want also to hear the other side by an authoritative exponent and sympathizer. Mr. Tridon 


has published many articles on various phases of industrialism in this country and in Europe and has 
reported several ny ye ty strikes led by the Industrial Workers of the World for a great metropoli- 
s 


tan publication. He 


the American correspondent of the largest French syndicalist paper, La Bataille 


Syndicaliste. The results of his ~—_ of the subject will be publisht next spring in book-form. The. fol- 


lowing article has been passed upon 
Bohn and Joseph Ettor.—Eb1rTor.] 
Twenty-three years ago the work- 
ers of this country came to the con- 
clusion that the power of injunction 
should be restrained. The fight which 
cost over a million and a half began 
in 1889 when Congressman Gardner 
introduced in the House an anti- 
injunction bill. To this day the 


fighters have had nothing to show 
for all their fighting. 

Last January two labor agitators 
were arrested in Lawrence, Mass., 
and indicted for murder. They were 


like the Haymarket anarchists “ac- 
cessories before the deed.” They were 
kept in jail long beyond the six 
months limit provided by the Massa- 
chusetts statutes. Then Haywood 
gave the authorities a strong warn- 
ing. A date was set at once for their 
trial. When it became evident that 
the world would witness a repetition 
of the Haymarket incident, another 
warning reached the court, Ettor and 
Giovanitti were freed. 

When a group of American work- 
ingmen come to the conclusion that 
certain conditions are no longer 
bearable there are two courses open 
to them: they may express their de- 
sires in the form of a bill which will 
be introduced into Congress by a 
friendly representative; they may 
then trust to their good luck to have 
the bill passed by the lower House; 
after which it may or may never 
emerge from the files of the relevant 
Senate committee ; it may in due time, 
and after much editing and trimming, 
become a law, but it has still to run 
the gauntlet of the supreme court, 
arbiter of things constitutional. 


y leaders of the movement in America, W. 


D. Haywood, Frank 


The process may be repeated for 
many years without a conclusion, 
positive or negative, ever being 
reached. Behold the efforts made by 
labor unions to have an anti-injunc- 
tion bill passed. Three times since 
1889 an anti-injunction bill has been 
voted upon favorably by the Repre- 
sentatives, but never has it become 
a law. The Senate committee on the 
judiciary to which it was referred 
never took any action upon it. The 
majority of the men who 23 years 
ago decided to take steps to limit 
the power of injunctions are now old 
men; many have died without even 
a gleam of hope that their wishes 
would be some day inscribed on the 
statute books. 

The publicity and lobby work 
without which neither the public nor 
the house would realize the im- 
portance of a bill consume a good 
deal of the workingman’s cash. Also 
when a case drags out for 23 years 
and is not nearer solution in 1912 
than it was in 1889, the working- 
man’s mind harbors a suspicion that 
the representative, a man of a dif- 
ferent class, the press agent, an “in- 
tellectual,” the lobbyist, a journalist 
or lawyer, are not as energetic and 
aggressive as the case would require 
them to be. 

The expense account or as slang 
has it the “swindle sheet” of the vari- 
ous lobby “workers” is apt to be 
questioned by simple men who are 
innocent of taxicab rides and un- 
familiar with the drink checks issued 
in fashionable bars. The judgment 
of those who once suggested ~ legis- 
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lative campaign or had a part in ap- 
pointing the “workers” comes in for 
a good deal of hard criticism. 

Behold on the other hand the long- 
est strikes in the history of modern 
labor, the Coeur d’Alene, the McKees 
Rocks, and more recently the Law- 
rence strike. It is only a question of 
weeks or months. Whether a strike 
ends in victory or defeat, the sus- 
pense is soon over; furthermore the 
strikers themselves are caring for 
their own interests; the strike is an 
education for them, as it affords 
them more leisure to discuss condi- 
tions from every point of view. In 
the meeting hall they become better 
acquainted with one another; in cer- 
tain cases, as in the Lawrence strike 
or in the cooks’ and waiters’ strike, 
the public is apprised of facts which 
could not have been exposed through 
any other procedure. At the end of 
the conflict the men, beaten or vic- 
torious, are better united for having 
fought together shoulder to shoulder. 

This is, roughly speaking, the dif- 
ference between parliamentary ac- 
tion and direct action. Direct action, 
however, should not for a minute be 
construed as synonymous with strike. 
Direct action is a new and elaborate 
weapon, the most formidable which 
the working classes have ever used; 
it is so formidable in fact that trade 
unions and Socialists are quite afraid 
of using it and the latter have passed 
a motion disqualifying any member 
of the party who advocates direct ac- 
tion. 

Direct action admits of strikes, but 
not the kind of strike with which the 
public is familiar. If the unionized 
typesetters demand an increase in 
wages of $1 a week they may leave 
the shops until the increase is 
granted, after which they will sign 
with their employers an agreement 
by which they bind themselves to 
work at the new rate for 2 or 3 years. 

A successful strike like the Law- 
rence strike on the other hand may 
assure the workers certain advan- 
tages, but it gives the employers no 
guarantee of peace.'The fact that the 
satisfied mill hands returned to work 
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did not imply the settlement, even 
temporary, of a labor dispute. It was 
a mere truce during which the attack- 
ing forces planned to recuperate and 
fit themselves for a renewed attack 
on an enemy with whom no treaty 
shall be signed and who must finally 
either destroy the workers or be de- 
stroyed by them. 

During the periods of apparent 
peace intervening between strikes, 
direct actionists keep up the hostili- 
ties—tho in a different manner. 
Defeat or victory are preceded and 
followed by sabotage. Sabotage, at 
least in the opinion of many French 
syndicalists, is an essential of direct 
action. Strikes are mere tests of 
strength and part of the training 
which the workers must undergo in 
order to be ready for the general 
strike. 

It may be mentioned before going 
any further that American syndical- 
ists prefer to be spoken of as indus- 
trialists. This for two reasons: It is 
only recently that the French word 
“syndicalisme” has acquired its pres- 
ent connotation (“syndicat” mean- 
ing simply union). Furthermore cer- 
tain anarchist groups in this country 
wish to be known as “syndicalist cir- 
cles,” with which the Industrial 
Workers of the World repudiate all 
affiliation. The practical matter of 
fact is, scientific industrialists of 
America have nothing in common 
with the erratic visions of the 
anarchists, nor have syndicalists or 
direct actionists anything in com- 
mon with either Socialists or union- 
ists. The Socialist pins his faith toa 
propaganda which may some day re- 
sult in a Socialist victory at the polls, 
after which a Socialist majority will 
do its best to introduce socialistie¢ in- 
stitutions in the land. 

Unionists recognize the existence 
of two classes, laborers on one side, 
employers on the other. While labor 
wishes to receive a fair wage for a 
fair day’s work, it does not deny em- 
ployers the right to exist as such. 

Syndicalists scorn the idea of a 
“campaign of education.” They want 
results, immediate results, s 
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with the least expenditure of cash 
and energy. Secondly, they do not 
recognize the employer’s right to live 
any more than a physician recog- 
nizes the right of typhoid bacilli to 
thrive at the expense of a patient, 
the patient merely keeping alive. 


Finally, while both umonists and 
conservative socialists believe in ac- 
tion by a decided majority, syndi- 
calists contend that direct action by 
a live minority is more productive of 
results than the grouping around of 
a sluggish majority. Pouget writes: 

Syndicalist action has nothing to do with 
government or majorities. If we obey the 
will of the majority, we allow ourselves to 
be led by the spineless ones, by the stand- 
patters who are always willing to be ex- 
ploited. omy | your eyes open and you will 
soon notice that only the men of strong will, 
the rebels, those who are impervious to the 
influence of a mob-like majority, are doing 
work that counts.” 

Majorities are too inarticulate to 
express their wishes in legal or par- 
liamentary parlance. When they 
succeed, now and then, in expressing 
a wish and vote into Parliament a 
“friend of labor” his morals are very 
soon corrupted by political dickering 
and entanglements. 


The example of Briand, once an 
uncompromising anti-militarist and 
direct actionist, compelled much 
against his desire to wield the mili- 
tarist club above strikers and beat 
them into submission, will for many 
years supply syndicalist orators and 
pamphleteers with evidence as to the 
uselessness of Parliamentary action. 
If a President du Conseil, the most 
powerful temporary ruler in Europe, 
supported by a solid majority, was 
unable to carry out any socialist 
measures and had to abandon the 
workers’ cause for fear of national 
and international complications, what 
inducement is there for the working- 
man to finance electoral and educa- 
tional campaigns of long duration or 
a continued propaganda? 

Syndicalists hold that propaganda 
is a mere matter of expenditure in 
which the workers find themselves at 
a disadvantage. Also Yvetot points 
out the fact that a considerable in- 
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crease in the socialist vote in a com- 
munity merely brings about a coali- 
tion of the other parties which post- 
pones the advent of a socialist major- 
ity until a more distant future. 

The Milwaukee case illustrates 
fairly well the truth of the French 
leader’s statement. Socialists won 
easily as long as Republicans and 
Democrats fought their battles sep- 
arately. As soon as both parties com- 
bined Milwaukee was lost to the So- 
cialist rule and the conservative 
propaganda, unhampered by the 
financial difficulties which beset rad- 
ical organizations, will speedily off- 
set what was gained in pre-Seidel 
days. 

“The best form of popular propa- 
ganda,” Haywood once said to the 
writer, “is quick results.” And he 
added: ; 

It is easier to lead men away from 
the mill than to the ballot box. ‘And 
what does the crowd care for a re- 
stricted ballot when, by the mere act of 
striking against certain abuses or for cer- 
tain advantages, every human being, native 
or foreigner, man or woman, child or negro, 
is given the franchise and a-hand in legisla- 


tion, provided that human being is a pro- 
ducer? 


A strike according to the syndical- 
ist formula is quite a different thing 
from a strike according to the labor 
union or socialist formula. As Will- 
iam Trautman points out in his 
pamphlet, Why Strikes Are Lost, 
successful direct action demands two 
conditions without which strikes are 
most likely to end in defeat: the 
workers must be able to strike at the 
very time when mill and factories are 
rushed with orders and are least able 
to stand a sudden cessation of pro- 
duction ; secondly, they must close not 
only one part of a mill or factory but 
the whole plant. Therefore no agree- 
ment binding either the whole work- 
ing force or one craft must ever be 
entered into with the employers. 

All crafts must be ready to stop 
work simultaneously at any time. 
The mere bettering of living condi- 
tions is not an aim but a means to 
an end; the end being the ousting of 
the employers as such, and the tak- 
ing over of their industries by the 
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workers. This will be brought about 
by the general strike 1or which, ac- 
cording to Griffuehles, former secre- 
tary of the French General Federa- 
tion of Labor, “the workers must 
keep themselves in training, a train- 
ing more rigorous every day.” 

By that daily training we must un- 
derstand the practice of sabotage. 
Strikes may gain certain advantages 
for the workers, but sabotage well 
conducted is sure to bring about the 
employer’s discomfiture. According 
to direct actionists, sabotage should 
be as far as possible beneficial to the 
ultimate consumer who, in the major- 
ity of cases is a workingman. Work- 
ers in the wine and packing indus- 
tries who refuse to “wet” wines or 
who throw away harmful chemicals 
destined to preserve ephemeral 
liquids- or embalm doubtful meat, 
cooks who waste so much margarine 
that this substitute for butter be- 
comes. as expensive as the original 
article, store clerks who refuse to sell 
a worthless “just as good article,” in- 
sist on giving full weight, substitute 
truthful labels for those used on 
“sale days,” painters who apply the 
specified coating of paint, etc., are 
engaged in beneficial sabotage. 

Another kind of sabotage aims at 
ruining the retailer’s trade: bakers 
may produce bread and cakes un- 
fit for consumption or containing 
foreign substances ; clerks may refuse 
to show certain goods or call the cus- 
tomer’s attention to their defects. 

Individual sabotage may assume a 
more aggressive form. Sebastien 
Faure and Pouget delivered recently 
on the subject of technical instruc- 
tion as revolution’s handmaid an ad- 
dress from which we quote the fol- 
lowing extracts: 


The electrical industry is one of the most 
important industries, as an interruption in 
.the current means a lack of light and power 
in factories; it also means a reduction in 
the means of transportation and a stoppage 
of the telegraph and telephone systems. 

How can the power be cut off? By cur- 
tailing in the mine the output of the coal 
necessary for feeding the machinery or stop- 
ping the coal cars on their way to the elec- 
trical plants. If the fuel reaches its destina- 
tion what is simpler than to set the pockets 
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on fire and have the coal burn in the yards 
instead of the furnaces? It is child’s play to 
put out of work the elevators and other 
automatic devices which carry coal to the 
fireroom. 


To put boilers out of order use explosives 
or silicates or a plain glass bottle which 
thrown on the glowing coals hinders the 
combustion and clogs up the smoke exhausts. 
You can also use acids to corrode boiler 
tubes; acid fumes will ruin cylinders and 
piston rods. A small quantity of some cor- 
rosive substance, a handful of emery will 
be the end of oil cups. When it comes to 
dynamos or transformers, short circuits and 
inversions of poles can be easily managed. 
Underground cables can be destroyed by 
fire, water, plyers or explosives, etc., etc. 

Such is the daily individual train- 
ing to which Griffuehles alluded in 
his book. This is to be supplemented - 
by strikes whose purpose is, as we 
stated before, not so much to wrest 
a small increase in wages from the 
employers, but to accustom the 
workers to concerted mass action. Of 
strikes there is many a kind: the 
sympathetic strike; the white strike, 
in which the laborers fold their arms 
and do nothing for an hour or a day, 
resuming work the very minute 
strike-breakers have been hired; the 
bumper strike invented by Griffueh- 
les. Out of say five mills one is closed 
and the operatives of the other four 
pay one-fifth of their salary to the 
strikers; then the second mill closes, 
the operatives of the first one return 
to work, and so on. 

Whatever category the strike may 
belong to, it must be of short dura- 
tion. Frequent strikes, lasting only a 
few days, can inflict heavy losses 
upon the industry they disorganize 
without impoverishing the strikers. 
In France, where the organization of 
unskilled laborers is most perfect, 
the long strike is a thing of the past. 
To win or to lose within a week or 
two weeks while keeping the organi- 
zation intact is now the aim of 
French syndicalist leaders. 

In this fight syndicalists do not 
even pretend to observe the rules of 
civilized warfare. The flag of truce 
does not protect emissaries. 

In one of his pamphlets, Yvetot, 
the great anti-military organizer, de- 
scribes what took place in the course 
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of a strike among the Cette dockers. 
Representatives of the strikers, hav- 
ing been invited to meet the em- 
ployers in the latter’s office, locked 
the doors and windows, lighted their 
pipes and howled I’Internationale un- 
til their adversaries, half deaf and 
partly asphyxiated, signed a one- 
sided agreement prepared by the 
strikers. The fight unhampered by 
any of yesterday’s ethical considera- 
tions is to continue until the leaders 
judge the syndicalist minority is 
strong enough to carry away the 
masses. 

For a national aristocracy of labor, 
the* skilled union men, syndicalism 
would. substitute an aristocracy of 
activity and efficiency. 

Unless the employers devise some 
very radical means to check the 
growth of the syndicalism army, the 
fight is likely to be rather uneven. 
Skilled labor is no longer a factor in 
the struggle between capital and la- 
bor; labor unions are not growing, 
nor have they any desire to grow; 
they are erecting around themselves 
high walls of prohibitive entrance 
fees; the green glass bottle blowers 
for instance paying $500 to join their 
aristocratic union, which keeps ap- 
plicants three years on the waiting 
list; it is easier and cheaper for a 
café musician to become a member 
of a high class club than to be ad- 
mitted into the ranks of the 
musicians’ union. Moreover, no con- 
certed action is possible on the part 
of the unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. There 
are at present some 27,000 distinct 
agreements between employers. and 
unions, expiring on as many minutes 
in the year. For these reasons union- 
ized labor is now as difficult to sway 
as the middle class. 

In their plans for the future syn- 
dicalists disregard skilled laborers. 
The advance in specialized mechan- 
ical devices which enables a man to 
master in a few days the working of 
some simple and powerful machine 
will, syndicalists think, make the un- 
skilled laborer the arbiter of the in- 
dustrial world’s destinies. 

The syndicate, whose membership 
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is open to any human being without 
distinction of race, sex or nationality, 
performing any kind of labor what- 
ever, the “one big union” with its 
system of nominal fees and dues, em- 
ploying no lobbyists, wasting neither 
time nor money in “campaigns,” is 
bound to become the most gigantic 
factor in the industrial life of to- 
morrow. 

In this country in particular where 
the ranks of unskilled labors are 
filled with many foreigners whose in- 
terests are totally disregarded by 
vote-seeking parliamentarians indus- 
trialism holds out irresistible induce- 
ments to the unnaturalized masses 
whom our politicians do not care to 
see naturalized. 

Unless its leaders, however, adopt 
the tactics familiar to some of the 
spectacular French agitators, there- . 
by keeping alive a little longer the 
dying spirit of leader worship, direct 
action may soon defeat its own pur- 
poses. Daring, unruly minorities may 
compromise the final results by en- 
gaging in sporadic, anarchistic ac- 
tion. Last spring two strikes of un- 
skilled laborers were started with- 
out the help or even the knowledge 
of professional agitators and organi- 
zers, and were won. We can easily 
see what a few similar successes 
might lead to. Mr. Balfour said re- 
cently : 

It is a pathetic fact that many of the 
most earnest men of Europe regard the rep- 
resentative system as almost played out. It 
is pathetic when you think with what high 
hopes each -successive development of the 
representative system has started out. 

More than the capitalist and pro- 
fessional classes, the working class 
has suffered bitter disappointment at 
the hands of its “representatives.” 
This is why it is forsaking more and 
more the mysterious ballot box for 
the more concrete process of direct 
action. It may be, however, that the 
growing distrust of parliamentary 
action noticed by Mr. Balfour may 
lead to a somewhat erratic and 
anarchistic distrust of all leaders. 

From this thought the adversaries 
of syndicalism may: derive a great 
deal of positive comfort. 

New York City. 





Cooperative Shopkeeping by Students 


By William Bennett Munro 


{Harvard men thruout the country are familiar with “The Coop,” 


as the Students’ Codperative Store 


in Cambridge is commonly called. This institution represents a- highly interesting experiment in retail 


coéperation and its success is attracting a good deal of attention at other American universities 


. What 


college instructors and students have done in the way of eliminating the middleman’s profit and thereby 


lowering the cost of living is something which any other group of citizens ought to be able to do 
author is Professor of Government in Harvard University.—EpiTor.] ~ 


If there is any one idea that may 
be depended upon to find a firm lodg- 
ment in the mind of a college under- 
graduate it is the notion that those 
local merchants who depend for their 
business upon student patronage are 
a very predatory species of highway 
robbers. That such a_ conviction 
should exist is not surprising. Prices 
is a college neighborhood are usually 
high, for the reason that the haber- 
dasher, the stationer, the bookseller 
and even the indispensable tobacco 
man, must provide for the running 
expenses- of a long summer vacation 
out of profits made during the re- 
maining months of the year. Likewise 
they must make liberal provision in 
their scale of prices for a goodly an- 
nual crop of uncollectable accounts, 
and for the other vicissitudes of 
trade in and about academic pre- 
cincts. No ordinary-advance on cost; 
therefore, will suffice to put a balance 
on the right side of the ledger un- 
der such conditions. 

A little over thirty years ago, in 
the spring of 1882, a couple of Har- 
vard students with an eye to the earn- 
ing of honest dollars, decided that 
this was a situation which might be 
turned to profitable account. Accord- 
ingly, when college opened one 
autumn, they stocked their room with 
notebooks, stationery and other ar- 
ticles and proceeded to demonstrate 
one way by which the high cost of 
living might be reduced. The venture 
succeeded, and as others desired to 
share in the profits of the enterprise, 
a codperative society was. organized. 
The original membership was small; 
but in the course of a few years busi- 
ness operations were extended and 
more students were admitted. Once 
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on its feet the. society began to make 
progress and soon outgrew the capac- 
ity of a dormitory room. Larger quar- 
ters were then secured in Dane Halt 
and for nearly twenty years, the 
Harvard Codperative Society con- 
ducted its steadily increasing busi- 
ness there. 

In the earlier years of its existence 
the society had no capital and was 
able to buy on limited credit in small 
quantities only. But as time went on 
a portion of each year’s profits was 
set aside for the purchase of goods. 
New departments of business were 
added, regular clerks were engaged 
to take the place of the student help 
formerly employed, a delivery serv- 
ice was established, and the general 
direction of the business was en- 
trusted to a paid superintendent un- 
der the supervision of a board of di- 


rectors elected each year by the mem- 
bers of the society. Once again, how- 


ever, the trade outgrew its quarters 


- and in 1903 the officers of the so- 


ciety purchased the four-story build- 
ing in Harvard Square, commonly 
known as Lyceum Hall. Lyceum Hall 
is one of the oldest buildings in Cam- 
bridge, and it is not a handsome one 
by any means. But the officers of the 
society have not deemed it prudent to 
spend much money upon improve- 
ments, for it is expected that, within 
a few years this structure will give 
place to a new one. In the same year 
the members secured a charter of in- 
corporation. 

Altho only members. receive divi- 
dends, trade is carried on with stu- 
dents ‘who are not members, and 
with the general public. Prices are 
the same to all, but each member, on 
joining the society, is given a num- 
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ber, and whenever a purchase is 
made this number ‘is recorded. At the 
end of each year these are totaled 
up and it is upon this total that a 
dividend is paid to him. For the last 
three years the annual dividend has 
been nine per cent. on all purchases 
and the total amount paid in divi- 
dends during this period has been 
about $55,000. The society’s member- 
ship is now a little less than three 
thousand and its total volume of busi- 
ness for the last twelve months was 
$393,121.19, of which a little more 
than half was with members. 

The Harvard Codéperative Society 
maintains two stores, a main store in 
Harvard Square and a branch store 
on Massachusetts avenue. There are 
seven departments of business at the 
main store, books, stationery, men’s 
furnishings, tailoring, athletic goods, 
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furniture and fuel. The branch store 
carries. stationery and periodicals 
only. The largest department of the 
Codperative’s business is the book de- 
partment with an annual turnover of 
about $100,000, which means the 
handling of about 80,000 volumes per 
year. The stationery and men’s fur- 
nishings departments come next in 
volume of business, each having an- 
nual sales amounting to about $80,- 
000. The stock-on-hand averages 
about $100,000, and the number of 
employees in the two stores is now 
seventy-five. Each department is in 
charge of an expert, who does the 
buying for his department and who 
also controls the selling end of it. 

A notable feature of the society’s 
operations is its. unusually low ratio 
of expenses to sales. Last year the to- 
tal expenses of conducting business, 




















THE MAIN STORE OF THE HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 


The building is that of the old Cambridge Lyceum, and stands in Harvard Square. 
appears the side-wall of College House, one of the older university dormitories, 
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AN ACTIVE DEPARTMENT; STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 
Everything from a Match-safe to a Book-case in many sections is on show here, and if the Coéperative 
Score -hasn’t what the purchaser is looking for, he receives an order on a wholesale establishment 
in Boston, from which he picks his article and has it charged on his “Coop” bill. 


including all the usual allowances for 
depreciation amounted to less than 
$60,000, or a little more than fifteen 
per cent. of total sales. The gross 
profit was a little over twenty-one per 
cent. of sales, so that even with a 
very moderate advance on cost there 
was a good margin of net profit. This 
low expense ratio is due in part to 
the policy of rigid economy pursued 
by the directors, but in part also to 
the small expenditures for advertis- 
ing and the insignificant losses 
thru bad debts. The society adver- 
tises only in the college publica- 
tions and the entire annual outlay 
for this does not exceed $2000. For 
the past year, in a business of nearly 
$400,000 only $38.34 was written off 
the books as uncollectable. This is 
because all student accounts are pro- 
tected by bonds. 

Modern methods of scientific-man- 
agement, including central control of 
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merchandising, the use of depart- 


mental expense budgets, and the 
other arrangements that make. for 
economy and efficiency in retail trad- 
ing, are used in every branch of the 
business. Two years ago the univer- 
sity authorities appointed the Co- 
éperative Society their general pur- 
chasing agent. All routine university 
supplies are now purchased in this 
way and as a result marked economies 
have. been secured not only in the 
way of reduced prices, but by a 
standardization of the paper and 
other supplies annually used in large 
quantities by the college. 

In the scope of its operation the 
Codéperative Society has become much 
the largest retail concern in the 
vicinity of Harvard Square and prob- 
ably the largest in Cambridge, a city 
of over 100,000 population. Its 
growth has not prevented the in- 
crease of ordinary retail stores in 
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the neighborhood; these are much 
more numerous now than they were 
three decades ago. At the same time 
it has rendered a useful service in 
keeping the general level of prices 
within proper bounds and thereby 
protecting thousands of Harvard 
students against that régime of shop- 
keepers’ extortion which usually 
characterizes life in a college com- 
munity. The fact that nearly half its 
business is done with customers who 
are not members, and who therefore 
are not attracted to its counters by 
the expectation of dividends, is a suf- 
ficient proof that the codperative 
stores manage to hold their own with 
competitors in the matter of regular 
prices and service. On the other hand, 
these stores have never pursued a 
policy of selling goods at cost or at 
an inadequate rate of profit. With 
the exception of the special mark- 
down sales to which every business 
house must at times resort to clear 
off old stock, no merchandise is ever 
put on sale except at prices which 
suffice to cover both expenses and 
dividends. But by buying in large 
quantities at favorable turns in the 
market these selling prices can often 
be placed at a rock-bottom point. In- 
deed, it is the aim of the society not 
only to give its own members the 
usual retailer’s profit in the form of 
dividends, but by combining the 
whole purchasing power of the stu- 
dent body to secure all their supplies 
for them at a lower initial cost. This 
is, and ought to be, the real goal of 
codperative distribution. Its endeavor 
should be not only to eliminate all the 
price additions which mark the 
progress of merchandise from pro- 
ducer to ultimate consumer, but also 
to secure, thru a policy of placing 
large orders directly with the manu- 
facturer, a reduced cost of produc- 
tion. 

Coéperative stores, following more 
or less closely the Harvard plan, 
have been established at several 
other American universities, includ- 
ing Yale, Princeton, Wisconsin and 
California. In none of these institu- 
tions, however, has the volume of 
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sales developed to anything like such 
large proportions and in none of 
them has the business been so 
thoroly organized on a _ scientific 
basis. All of them, however, have 
proved distinctly successful and their 
success affords presumptive evidence 
that retail business on the codperative 
plan can probably be conducted, un- 
der tolerably favorable conditions. 
quite as well-in this country as in 
Great Britain, where the policy of 
codperative mercantile distribution 
has, up to the present time, found 
a much wider place in public favor. 
Two of three important things must 
be looked out for, however, if a re- 
tail codperative enterprise expects to 
keep out of the hands of a receiver. 
In the first place, as the experience 
of the Harvard Codéperative Society 
has proved, no mercantile establish- 
ment of whatever organization or 
purpose can carry on a large trade 
without some capital. This does not 
mean, of course, that capital must be 
subscribed at the outset. But the co- 
6perative business which pays out all 
its annual profits in dividends and 
neglects to hold back a fair reserve 
each year is reasonably certain to 
reach the end of its tether in a very 
short time. Distributive codperation 
is ‘business, not. philanthropy, and to 
be successful it must observe the 
recognized rules of every-day busi-: 
ness. In the second place, there must 
be continuity of policy. If the cus- 
tomers of a codperative store are 
permitted to reconstruct the board of 
directors and change the management 
every time they feel dissatisfied with 


-any feature of the business, there 


will be no development of sound mer- 
cantile traditions and, in the end, no 
dividends for anybody: If it is to be 
efficient and successful, codperative 
trading must borrow two features 
from joint stock organization, namely 
the creation and maintenance of an 
adequate capital or reserve, and the 
policy of continuity in management. 
The Harvard Codperative Society 
owes its success to a recognition of 
these principles. 

Cambridge, Mass. 





Microscopically Invisible Parasites of Disease 
By Leonard Keene Hirshberg, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


A generation has grown to man- 
hood, since Pasteur, Koch, and the 
other pioneers of bacteriology, first 
brought to bear what has since be- 
come conclusive proof that the many 
infectious and contagious ailments 
that afflict man and -brute are due to 
those ubiquitous, microscopic plants 
called bacteria. 

The discoveries of germ after germ 
in the early eighties of the last cen- 
tury followed’ like the rain of shot 
and shell upon the Turks by the Bul- 
garians, so rapidly in fact that the 
last strongholds of benighted preju- 
dice and misguided opposition were 
soon beaten down before the indis- 
putable proof of that disease was in 
great part due to microbes. 

First the causes of anthrax, then 
typhoid, and in turn tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, glanders, erysipelas, and 
most of the commoner maladies 
yielded to the tireless industry and 
painstaking researches of the inde- 
fatigable and practical laboratory 
workers. Like the murdering mists 
of the rock bound coasts, which dis- 
appear in the light of the noonday 
sun, just as the electric glare of the 
street lamp eliminates the footpad 
and the highwayman, so the gloomy 
dungeons of disease were penetrated 
and exposed to the light of reason, as 
one bacterium after another was 
brought before the gaze of the scien- 
tific world. 

Time passed, however, and the bac- 
teriologists were soon brought to a 
pause. The stone wall of human and 
animal ailments, caused by other than 
plant microbes, seemed to bring the 
savants up quite abruptly. No matter 
what they did or how they turned; 
no matter how many gelatin flasks 
or test tubes of blood serum were in- 
oculated with suspicious material 
from. malaria; tropical dysenteries, 
miner’s anemia, relapsing fever, and 
many other acute and chronic infec- 
tious troubles, no further progress 
could be made. 
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From about 1895—the period that 
inaugurated the birth of such boons 
as the antitoxin of diphtheria and 
lockjaw—bacteriologists of marvel- 
ous skill became numerous in every 
town and village of the civilized 
world, yet their further contribu- 
tions to the new knowledge, the mi- 
crobic causes of disease, were spor- 
adic, that is few and far between. In- 
stead of hearing the name of a new 
bacillus every week, it came to be a 
noteworthy thing for newspaper at- 
tention if one was hurled in the teéth 
of the scientific world in a month, a 
season, or a year. 

True enough, Dr. Laveran, a 
French Army surgeon, had already 
in 1880 observed certain non-bacte- 
rial parasites in the red-blood corpus- 
cles of malarial soldiers in Algiers, 
but his recognition of them as non- 
vegetable or animal parasites in- 
duced few investigators to seek for 
similar causes of other little under- 
stood maladies. 

The lull or hiatus in this fertile 
and untrod field of virgin territory 
lasted, however, but a moment. Soon 
discovery followed discovery with 
kangaroo strides. Seven-leagued boots 
could carry us scarcely faster than 
the laboratory investigator has con-. 
ducted us since Roux and von Beh- 
ring delivered us from the bondage 
of fatal croup—diphtheria—in 1895 
with their discovery of the antitox- 
ins. Ross and Manson’s discovery of 
the embryonic stages of the malaria 
parasite in the female mosquitoes of 
the anpheles species; the Reed, Car- 
rol, Lazear, and Agrimonte’ demon- 
stration of the mosquito as the source 
of all yellow fever; the proof by 
Vaughn, Hamilton and others of the 
role of the housefly in the spread of 
typhoid; the production by Flexner 
of an anti-meningitis serum; the 
sweeping find of Sir Almoth E. 
Wright that the dead bacteria of ty- 
phoid, erysipelas, pneumonia, blood- 
poisoning, and other common infec- 
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tions can be made into a preventive 
vaccine as efficacious as the vaccina- 
tion for smallpox: these and dozens 
of other revolutionary blessings to 
mankind have followed thick and fast 
in the past fifteen years. 

The average span of human life 
has, thru the scientific method, that 
is to say by the toil and persistence 
of the usually unknown, unherald- 
ed, and unsung laboratory mechanic 
—for the scientific investigator is 
a mechanic who never gets into 
an unthinking rut—been increased 
by half as much again as it was be- 
fore 1895. In fact as far as infectious 
diseases are concerned it may be 
safely and conservatively maintained 
without fear of refutation that the 
man who had a probable chance a 
decade and a half ago of reaching 
thirty years of age, has a far greater 
chance today of reaching forty-five. 

Follows now, tho, another obsta- 
cle to progress. The bacteriologist, 
or if you will, the microscopist of the 
laboratory, who was brought up pat 
fifteen years ago by exhausting all 
the yawning chasms of disease as 
far as the microscope—which mag- 
nifies germs 2000 times—could bring 
before him, was compelled to turn 
back a bit and seek another path to 
the ultra-visible by focusing a cal- 
cium light into a dark, microscopic 
field. At once a new vista loomed 
large before him. A dozen new fauna 
were unmasked. The spirochaete of a 
loathsome contagious disease was 
brought into the light of day, 
and another demon from the realm 
of darkness was exposed in its 
wicked nakedness. But much that 
remained hidden could not be held 
up in dramatic concreteness to the 
scorn of the otherwise doubting 
Thomases of a complacent world. 
What to do? How could the further 
advances be made thru the jungle 
of concealed miasmas and tropical 
pitfalls of dire and dread suffering? 

Then it was that professor Loef- 
fler in 1898—one of the great pio- 
neers whose name will be forever 
linked with the discovery of the bacil- 
lus of diphtheria—in snooping about, 
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like an Indian guide for a new trail, 
for an unbeaten plan of attack upon 
those diseases which everyone knew 
to be contagious, but the germs of 
which baffled all investigators, then 
it was, I say, that Professor Loeffler 
hit upon a method that has at last 
nailed the guilty germs to the mast 
of nearly-seen things. 

On a search for the cause of the 
highly contagious. cattle disease, 
known as the foot and mouth infec- 
Professor Loeffler gathered 
some of the diseased matter, serum, 
lymph, and pus, placed it while warm 
in a porcelain or earthenware cylin- 
der, and by a pump forced the clear 
fluid to filter thru the unglazed ware. 
At once, he found that the filtrate 
or clear portion would cause foot and 
mouth disease in healthy cattle. 
Disappointed tho all ‘microscopic 
searchers had been in their efforts to 
see the germs, they were confirmed 
by Professor Loeffier’s work in the 
certainty that the microbes were 
present; but so infinitesimally small 
that they were far removed from all 
possibility of sight even when every 
known aid was brought to the as- 
sistance of the microscope. 

This important discovery cannot 
be overestimated, for by this porce- 
lain filter-plan, many maladies hith- 
erto unfathomable have, like the lit- 
tle mouse in Alice in Wonderland, 
been brought under control. Eighteen 
diseases are known to be caused by 
these ultra-minute organisms far be- 
yond the present threshold of micro- 
scopic visibility. Moreover, there is 
one—the micro-organism that causes 
pleuro-pneumonia in cattle — that 
proves the case for the prosecution. 
This parasite is just beyond the fron- 
tier of dark-field illumination and a 
3000 time magnification of the mi- 
croscope. How is this known? Well 
it is all very simple. 

After the clear watery fluid con- 
taining these invisible organisms is 
pumped thru the white, unglazed 
porcelain filters, some of it is poured 
into sterilized serum-gelatin. Evi- 
dently this serum-gelatin suits the 
pleuropneumonia parasite as candy 
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does a child, for lo and behold, within 
several days’ time, you will see a tiny 
speck of matter flourishing like a 
green bay tree, right in the midst of 
the gelatin. This is a growing colony 
of the invisible germs, which by 
themselves unseen, have now bunched 
together their descendants so Ghetto- 
like, that a skilled observer easily 
sees them. It is much the same as 
sweeping from a mountain-top the 
distant foothills in search for an ap- 
proaching army in time of war. With 
a strong binocular, you will fail ut- 
terly in finding the single scout, the 
half-dozen skirmishers, or even a 
small cavaleade. But the moment the 
huge, moving mass of a vast army 
arises above the horizon, your eyes 
cannot fail to remark them. So it is 
with these invisible microbes, in 


small numbers so far beyond the bor- 
der zones of the best optical appara- 
a 

Unhappily, the scientist’s technique 
has not yet reached such perfection 
that all of these may be developed 


upon a suitable pabulum to be seen 
like little regiments. For the present 
we must remain content with the 
ability to transport, manipulate, and 
study them in their invisible solu- 
tions. The various methods of artifi- 
cial cultivation need to be worked 
out. Until then patience must not sur- 
render to skepticism, nor cease to be 
one of the scientists’ greatest vir- 
tues. 

The almost fabulous power of some 
of these unseen germs is so tremen- 
dous that one fifteen thousandth of a 
drop of a filtrate of a two and one- 
half per cent solution of the virus of 
infantile paralysis will cause the dis- 
ease in a very small monkey. Even 
much less lymph from a diseased cow 
will. cause an epidemic of foot and 
mouth disease in the finest cattle kept 
under the cleanest and most sanitary 
conditions. The blood of a rooster 
that has been taken sick with chicken 
plague may be diluted and weakened 
one million times with water and yet 
produce the plague in the finest and 
strongest of Plymouth Rocks. 

There are five human affections 
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whose germs or viruses—a nam: 
used to mean undiscovered parasites 
—are out of ‘the scientists’ visuz! 
bounds. These are rabies or hydrc- 
phobia, yellow fever, dengue fever, 
typhus—not typhoid, the commoner 
ailment—and infantile paralysis or 
poliomyelitis. Fourteen others are in- 
fections of domestic animals whici 
also occasionally infect man. Only 
one disease with a filterable virus has 
been uncovered in plants. It is a mal- 
ady of the tobacco plant called the 
“mosiac malady.” 

The causes of foot and sadutii dis- 
ease, rabies, horse-sickness, cattle- 
plague, cow-pox, sheep-pox, hog-chol- 
era, chicken-plague, and the others 
may be finally assigned to either or 
both the bacteria or the animal 
germs, but only this much is now 
probable, to wit, the parasite of pleu- 
ro-pneumonia of cattle leans toward 
the vegetable microbes, while that of 
yellow fever acts in a way analogous 
to the protozoan animalcules of ma- 
laria. Like the latter it lives its in- 
fant cycle of. existence in the blood 
of the mosquito, hence it may be 
finally expected to take its place near 
that group of micro-organisms. 

Finally the little group of genii, 
who work their magic within the 
secret portals ot the Rockefeller In- 
stitute laboratories, namely Drs. 
Reyton Rous, Rufus I. Cole, Simon 
Flexner, I. Murphy, and Alexis Car- 
rel, have succeeded in finding that 
many malignant tumors of chickens 
and mice, vicious growths that play 
the same fatal réle with these ani- 
mals that cancer does in the human 
species, those patient seekers after 
unknown truths have found that 
when such cancers are squeezed 
thru porcelain filters, the watery fil- 
trate is equally capable of becoming 
the fountain head of a similar fatal 
tumor. In other words, Dr. Peyton 
Rous and his coworkers have suc- 
ceeded in showing that there is a fil- 
terable virus which originates fowl 
and rodent cancers. 

Very often the approximate rela- 
tions of the various sizes of these 
unknown germs, may be roughly es- 
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timated by the degree of permeabil- 
ity of the earthenware pores, thru 
which they are filtered. Those that 
pass thru thick, coarse filters are of 
course larger than the ones that slip 
easily thru the invisible pores of finer 
texture. The bacillus of influenza 
and the bacterium of Mediterranean 
fever are among the smallest visible 
parasites, and these are undoubtedly 
visible with the dark-field and ultra- 
violet ray microscopes, but barely to 
be seen with the microscopes that 
multiply objects two thousand diame- 
ters. 

Thus it may be seen that these 
strange and tantilizing yet ultrami- 
croscopic demons may flourish by the 
millions in the saliva, blood and stom- 
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achs of mosquitoes, bed-bugs, fleas, 
ticks, flies, and practically any sort 
of insect. The only bright spot that 
they leave upon the horrible picture 
of terror and destruction that is 
wrought in their depredations, is the 
coldly comforting fact that if you 
are ever so unfortunate as to be at- 
tacked and recover from the ravages 
of their infections, these ultra-micro- 
scopic parasites leave you forever 
immune to any similar trouble. That 
is, all but hydrophobia, and if this 
is not anticipated by the Pasteur pre- 
ventive vaccine, you do not live to be 
immune, for rabies kills exactly one 
hundred in every hundred who are 
attacked. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Men We Are Watching 


By a Washington Journalist 


Brigadier-General McIntyre 
The more one regretted the trans- 
fer of General Edwards from his po- 


sition at the head of the Insular Bu- 
reau the better pleased he was with 
the announcement that the post would 
be filled by Col. Frank McIntyre, who 
was promoted to the rank of Briga- 
dier General. Everyone says the best 
for which he can find words of Gen- 
eral McIntyre. He is a big-hearted, 
broad-minded, clean man, a thoro 
gentleman and a brave soldier. He 
has been well tested in every capacity 
and has not been found wanting.*No 
one who knows him wonders that 
everyone likes him. 

General MclIntyre’s training has 
been an ideal preparation for his new 
position as military head of our in- 
sular affairs. He was born in Ala- 
bama forty-seven years ago and en- 
tered the Military Academy in 1882. 
When he graduated he was assigned 
to the 19th Infantry at Fort Brown, 
Texas. He is also a graduate of the 
Infantry and Calvary School in the 
class of 1889. From boyhood he was 
an almost instinctive mathematician, 
which held so good later on that he 
was for some time (from 1890 to 
1894) instructor in mathematics at 


West Point. During the Spanish war 
he was with the 19th Infantry, in the 
Porto Rican campaign; and’on the 
signing of the protocol he was de- 
tailed to the staff of General Henry, 
as Inspector General. Afterward he 
acted as Adjutant General in the De- 
partment of Porto Rico and per- 
formed various other duties con- 
nected with the government of Porto 
Rico, while it was under military jur- 
isdiction. Later he went with his regi- 
ment to the Philippine Islands, serv- 
ing there from 1899 to 1902. He was 
Adjutant General of the Island of 
Cebu, remaining there till the final 
surrender of the insurgent forces. In 
1903 he was made a member of the 
General Staff and in 1905 assigned 
to duty under General Edwards in 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 
' His intimate acquaintance with the 
islands and the eminently satisfac- 
tory way in which he performed the 
duties of his last office (as second 
only to General Edwards) make his 
appointment as head of the Bureau 
most acceptable not only to the peo- 
ple of the islands but to all who have 
their best welfare at heart. 

General McIntyre carries his years 
and honors lightly. He is too emphati- 
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cally modest for one who is his friend 
to venture to say all that one would 
of him, personally ; but every one who 
meets him realizes a most agreeable 
companion, democratically cordial, al- 
ways approachable, never autocratic. 
Those who know him better know an 
entertaining conversationalist and a 
thoroly honest man, sincere in his 
friendships and fair in any opposi- 
tion. Those who know him best find 
a big-hearted, sympathetic, loyal 
friend. 

His executive and administrative 
ability have already been thoroly 
tested and we may congratulate our 
Insular Possessions that in losing 
General Edwards they have gained 
General McIntyre, while we all wish 
him long continuance at the post. 


Senator Cullom 
The undisputed veteran of the Sen- 
ate, Shelby M. Cullom, is a man from 
whom we cannot easily take our eyes. 
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Not today, but before these lines are 
printed—on the twenty-second of De- 
cember—he will pass his eighty-third 
birthday. He is still in the Senate— 
not simply a member of it. Not a man 
there is more punctual, constant and 
devoted in attendance. Not a Senator 
is better informed in public matters 
or a more earnest advocate of meas- 
ures for the public good. One may 
well wonder if Illinois does not al- 
ready regret that in, perhaps, a 
thoughtless moment, she turned him 
down and that his final term expires 
next March. The Nation regrets it. 
Senator Cullom entered Congress 
when President Lincoln entered the 
White House. They were firm friends 
in advance. Lincoln read law with 
Cullom’s father. Excepting the time 
he was Governor of Illinois, Cullom 
has been in Congress ever since. With 
the close of his term, next March, 
he will have served his country con- 
stantly for sixty years; far outrun- 
ning the record of any other man in 
our history. That he has served faith- 
fully is evident not only in his record, 
leaving his name without one blot, 
but in these days of “perquisites” it 
is forcefully indorsed by the fact that 
while he came to Congress with a 
small fortune, collected in the prac- 
tice of the law, he goes out as poor 
as the proverbial church mouse; af- 
ter sixty years of “opportunities” 
such as have not often tempted even 
successful politicians. Not a loyal 
American but will say “Well done, 
good and faithful servant,” and per- 
haps that is all that Cullom cares for. 
He will find us saying it yet more 
earnestly when he is out and we real- 
ize the power for good which he still 
is, in spite of his weight of years. 
The cause of universal peace and 
international arbitration never had a 
more earnest advocate and few men 
have done more to further it than 
Cullom in his position as chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
te$ of the Senate. He will be more 
missed from that position than from 
any other. The cause of real arbitra- 
tion will suffer a severe blow when 
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Cullom has to quit his post. Eight 
years ago, long before President 
Taft’s broad views of arbitration 
were broached, Senator Cullom said, 
publicly : 

“I do not consider it visionary or 
too long .a look ahead, to say that the 
time is coming when not only civil- 
ized nations but all nations will be in 
a compact to take not only judicial 
questions to the supreme court of na- 
tions for settlement and to abide by 
the verdict. It will not infringe upon 
national rights and policies any more 
than our “individual rights are now 
infringed upon. It will not weaken 
and obliterate the nation any more 
than it weakens and obliterates the 
man. But wars will cease unto the 
ends of the earth and the nations will 
remember the advent of the arbitra- 
tion treaty as the final blow to the 
relic of barbarism bequeathed to us 
by our ancestors.” But for the short- 
sighted opposition of two Republi- 
cans Senator Cullom would have ac- 
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complished the ratification of the first 
two ideal arbitration treaties’ (with 
France and England) during the last 
session of Congress. 

Though eighty-three years old 
Senator Cullom is as clear, clean-cut 
and shrewd a political leader as can 
be found in the.Senate and one of 
the most delightful men to meet who 
ever emerged from the Chamber. In 
face and figure, mind and bearing 
he strikingly resembles President 
Lincoln, even to his way of speaking 
and his quick wit and responsive an- 
ecdote. His unconventional courtesy 
and ever ready sympathy are all in 
keeping with that ideal. He is tall and 
slender, with white hair and beard, 
showing his age in body but not in 
mind. It will be a great loss to the 
Senate and the Nation when he is 
forced to retire. 


Commissioner F. K. Lane 


When the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was established there 
was considerable opposition and more 
speculation, and for a time its du- 
ties were so restricted and its pow- 
ers so limited that it failed to make 
the most favorable impression as an 
aggressive institution. But the men 
behind the guns—the commissioners 
—were not there as figure-heads. 
They took every bull which they 
could reach by the horns and insti- 
gated Congress to give them a wider 
reach. When Congress took the hint, 
and saw how effectively each en- 
largement of scope or power was util- 
ized, it changed its policy and has al- 
most overwhelmed the Commission 
with duties and responsibilities. It is 
not to Congress, however, but to the 
commissioners themselves that we 
owe the powerful hand which to-day 
curbs the avaricious tendencies of 
interstate commercial agencies. It 
would have. been much easier to have 
allowed the Commission to remain in 
innocuous desuetude. It is such men 
as Commissioner Lane’and his com- 
rades who render government by the 
people effective. 

Commissioner Lane is an excep- 
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tional man from any viewpoint. As a 
boy he was counted a prodigy and he 
has never outgrown it. He is distinc- 
tively of the kind that pushes—he 
sets his mind on the desired end and 
then attains it. Obstructions only 
mean to him a better chance for exer- 
cise. He was born in Prince Edward 
Island, some forty-seven years ago 
but—aggressive from birth — he 
learned to walk in California; and he 
has been a stalwart Californian ever 
since. California is particularly proud 
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of him, with good reason. He is a life- 
long Democrat, but was appointed to 
the commissionership by President 
Roosevelt when he determined to 
make the commission a force which 
should be felt, by placing on it men 
who could push. He made a good: se- 
lection in Commissioner Lane, and 
has been reported to have said that he 
considered it the best appointment of 
his administration. 

Barring religious views, which 
have nothing to do with the case, the 
Commissioner is very strongly of the 
Bob Ingersoll type, mentally, physic- 
ally, and characteristically. He has 
the same big, healthy, vigorous body; 
the same big head, with intelligence 
standing out all over it ; the same bold 
forehead and square jaws; the same 
keen, quick clear eyes and. firm 
mouth, set in a face that is readier to 
smile than frown, but capable of 
either if the case demands. He has 
friends everywhere because every 
one who knows him is his friend— 
sdmetimes in spite of vigorous an- 
tagonism; for he is a hard but a fair 
fighter. He tells a mighty good story 
and appreciates a good one when he 
hears it. But his concentration, his 
persistent scrutiny, and ability to 
solve intricate problems and qualities 
which have rendered him an ideal 
man for the position which he holds. 
His shrewd insight combined with an 
unswerving inclination to be fair 
have rendered him one of the best 
feared as well as best respected 
among men. He is doing great work 
on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, appreciated as much by the car- 
riers and by the carried. 









The Federal Hand On Express Business 


By Franklin K. Lane 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


The Hepburn Act, of 1906, brought 
the express companies of the United 
States under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and since that time the Com- 
mission has made a most exhaustive 


investigation into the rates, rules, and : 


practices of the companies. 

The magnitude of this work can 
scarcely be imagined. There are thir- 
teen express companies doing an in- 
terstate business in the United States. 
The more important of these are the 
Adams, American, Wells Fargo & Co., 
United States, National, Southern, 
Great Northern, Western, Globe. Last 
year they transported over three hun- 
dred million packages. They operated 
over 218,013 miles of steam railway 
in this country, over 18,385 miles of 
steamship lines, and 6,665 miles of 
electric lines. They paid to carriers 
for transportation $69,730,895, and 
their own expenses, so far as could be 
ascertained, arising out of their im- 
mediate functions as express compa- 
nies; amounted to $64,305,590. This 
will suggest something of the task 
laid upon the Commission when it is 
remembered that now, for the first 
time, the express companies were 
brought under Federal attention and 
that, with the exception of a few 
States, their immediate business had 
never been the subject of direct gov- 
ernmental attention. Neither should 
it be forgotten that there is little in 
the way of foreign experiment to act 
as a guide; for the express busi- 
ness is an American invention. No- 
where but on this continent does 
the express company, as we know it, 
exist. 

In other countries the railroads 
cover the transportation, leaving to 
what is called forwarders to collect 
and distribute the packages. In Amer- 
ica the express business began with 
one man carrying a carpet bag, pay- 
ing his railroad fare between Boston 
and New York, accepting personal re- 





sponsibility for the transportation 
and delivery of such small packages 
of unusual value as he could conve- 
niently carry. From this beginning, 
with no great outlay of initial ex- 
pense, as a rule, there has developed 
the gigantic system; an institution 
of great importance to the country, 
but living by the grace of the rail- 
roads, with an existence which is only 
justifiable to the extent that the ser- 
vice rendered is more efficient and 
more reasonable than that which 
would be given by the railroads them- 
selves. 

The great companies which have 
developed from the man with the car- 
pet bag are separate legal entities, 
but it is of interest to regard the fact 
that by stock membership and other- 
wise they are so interlaced, inter- 
twined, and interlocked that it is with 
difficulty that we can trace any one 
of the companies as either wholly in- 
dependent in its management or as 
the agency of a single railroad sys- 
tem. The Adams and the Southern 
are very closely affiliated. The Ameri- 
can Express Company is the second 
largest stockholder in the Wells 
Fargo and Company. The largest 
stockholder in Wells Fargo & Com- 
pany is also the largest stockholder 
in the United States Express Co. 
An interesting genealogical tree 
might be drawn showing a common 
ancestry of all the larger companies. 
Many names may be used to desig-_ 
nate these companies, but it is within 
the facts to say that aside from the 
operations of minor, distinctively 
railroad express companies, the ex- 
press business of America is man- 


.aged by not more than three groups 


of interests. 

While the companies operate seva- 
rately, and compete with each other 
for traffic, the express business may 
nevertheless be said to be almost a 
family affair.° For many years the 
country was parceled out between the 
95 
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great companies. There was, for in- 
stance, an understanding that Wells 
Fargo & Company should not extend 
its business east of the Mississippi, 
while the eastern companies should 
leave that territory to the Wells Far- 
go & Co. The New England States, 
to-day, roughly, the territory of the 
Adams and American companies, etc. 
Thus affording an opportunity for 
great variation in rates and regula- 
tions and making thoro investiga- 
tion and adjustment the more diffi- 
cult. Nor was it a matter open to con- 
sideration from any arbitrary stand- 
point. The institution was of too great 
importance to the whole country, as is 
shown in the following diagrammatic 
chart giving the results obtained by 
a comparison of the revenues of the 
railroads from freight, passenger, 
mail, and express service between the 
years 1893 and 1910, and further 
comparison of the increases of reve- 
nues for the respective services with 
the increase in population during the 
same period: 
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ation in this country brings us to the 
conclusion that there is but one 
proper view to take of the matter. 
The act to régulate commerce im- 
poses obligations upon all railroad 
carriers. The rule applies to parcels 
as to car loads. The act also by name 
recognizes the express company as a 
carrier subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. We must regard these great for- 
warding companies as agencies cre- 
ated by the railroads and recognized 
by law for the conduct of a certain 
kind of freight business, to which 
these agencies have added a service 
that is distinctly and peculiarly their 
own. The traffic which they move 
should flow with the greatest possi- 
ble celerity between all portions of 
our country, and whatever artificial 
barriers have been raised by the ex- 
istence of separate express companies 
should be broken down, and the rates 
made and the practices followed 
should neither rest upon the founda- 
tion of a railroad’s preference or of 


Percentage of increase of revenue received by railroads from transvortation of express, 
freight, passengers and mail from year 1910 over 1893; also in- 
crease per unit of population. 


Ratio of increase: 
Express revenue 
Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
Mail revenue 

Ratio of increase: 
Population a ee 

Ratio of increase per unit of population: 
Express revenue 
Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
Mail revenue 
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This is further illustrated by the 
fact that since the Civil War, so far 
as our researches have extended, no 
express company in the United States 
has been forced into bankruptcy. Ex- 


press companies have risen and fallen ° 


in this period, but evidence tends to 
justify the conclusion that the death 
of an express company has always 
been the result of a change in policy 
by a railroad. ; 

A careful study of the express situ- 
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an express company’s opportunity. 

Numberless complaints were lodged 
with the Commission against various 
features of the business, but were 
finally grouped in eleven classes as 
the foundation for investigation. 
These evils were so fundamental that 
it was necessary not only to criticise 
and correct existing rates, but to 
build up from the very bottom by out- 
lining a national system of stating 
rates, a national classification of ex- 
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press freight, and even to enter into 
the minutia of the billing, routing, 
and other details. Complaints came 
from all parts of the country alike. 
The same evils apparently existed 
everywhere. It would be impossible to 
go into all of the details of the investi- 
gation and of the ways and means to 
obviate the different evils, but among 
the most important measures was the 
unification of the method of stating 
rates. In this, especially, simplicity is 
the ultimate essential. 

Instead of becoming more and more 
involved in classification, rules, and 
rates, as has been the tendency with 
the increasing business, there must be 
a complete reversal of policy if the 
express company is to avail itself of 
its opportunities. Neither shippers 
nor expressmen know the express 
rates of the country. Not even ex- 
perts can be certain that the rates 
they quote are the lawful rates, so 
many are the conflicting rules, and 
routes and scales in operation. We 
must have a simpler method of stat- 
ing rates; one that is understand- 
able; one that will prevent the dis- 
crimination which is certain to ex- 
ist so long as there is indefiniteness 
and ignorance. 

There are some 35,000 express sta- 
tions in the United States and the 
complicated methods required over 
six hundred million statements of 
rates to cover them. The ordinary ex- 
press agent was lost in an effort to 
find a rate. With files of all the tariffs 
of all the express companies at hand 
the trained clerks of the Commission 
find it difficult to determine the legal 
rates applicable to shipments mov- 
ing between two points, especially 
when there are several possible routes 
and transfers. It is small wonder that 
many over charges and under charges 
and discriminations result. The loss 
of time, the loss of revenue, the lack 
of efficiency resulting from the pres- 
ent system are incalculable, in addi- 
tion to all of the causes for complaint 
which have occurred. 

For these six hundred million rates 
we propose to substitute a rate system 
based upon qa division of the country 
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into 950 blocks, each block the square 
formed by one degree of latitude and 
longitude. Each. block will be num- 
bered and the numbers applied in 
such a way that the tens in the num- 
bers indicate the perpendicular line 
and the hundreds indicate the hori- 
zontal line in which the block is to be 
found. For example, 1724 is at the 
crossing of the seventeenth horizontal 
and the twenty-fourth perpendicular 
lines of blocks. We propose to require 
that the carriers publish schedules to 
apply from each block to every other 
block; so that an agent located in 
any block need only to find in which 
block a point of destination is located 
to turn at once to his schedule, re- 
duced from six hundred million to 830 
statements of rates to learn exact 
tariff to the point desired. 

The application of this would obvi- | 
ously be unjust in two adjoining 
blocks, as the points of origin and 
destination might be close together 
only across the line; so that between 
adjoining blocks another schedule is 
prepared, each block being divided 
into smaller blocks, on the same sys- 
tem. In another schedule the rates 
will be prepared in respect to weight, 
so that by a moment’s study any 
shipper can discover for himself pre- 
cisely what the rate will be for his 
particular package to any point de- 
sired. 

After careful study this seems the 
best and the only means of arriving at 
some established and universal sys- 
tem. If we are to base a rate upon the 
value of property used (and certainly 
this is a primary consideration) we 
must consider not alone the express 
company’s property but the property 
of the railroad which is used in giving 
the greater part of the service; and 
once this is done it is evident that all 
of the estimates of the monumental 
earnings of the express companies 
based upon their investment in prop- 
erty are misleading. The real asset of 
an express company is the contract 
which it enjoys with a railroad com- 
pany. It has the monopoly in the car- 
rying of small packages on the pas- 
senger trains of the railroad, but it 
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has no more of a monopoly than the 
railroad itself has. It has no right to 
impose unreasonable rates by reason 
of the exclusive contract which it en- 
joys with the railroad. It must be 
treated as the railroad itself would be 
treated. 


The railroads of the United States 
might do all of this work without ad- 
ding so much as a million dollars to 
the value of their equipment. Indeed 
many of the express companies them- 
. selves have no inconsiderable portion 
of their local service rendered by lo- 
cal transfer companies, so that the 
investment or property owned may 
not be regarded as a basis for lower- 
ing express rates. The carpet bag has 
evolved into an express car and that 
into solid trains of express cars with 
the expenditure of an inconsiderable 
amount of money on the part of the 
expressman. Outside of the money 
which has been made in the express 
business a million dollars. would 
doubtless cover the original capital of 


them all. The companies have bought 


their office buildings, stocks, and 
bonds out of the profits which they 
have made. 

When we realize that this branch 
of the railroad business has been con- 
ducted ‘practically without regulation 
for half a century and that its busi- 
ness is of such vast proportions that 
the additional charge of one cent per 
package would today yield the com- 
panies a revenue of three million dol- 
lars a year the opportunities which 
they have had to grow in wealth are 
manifest. The profits of an express 
company depend largely upon the con- 
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tract which a shrewd agent is able to 
make with the railroad.. There can 
properly be no relationship whatso- 
ever between the capitalization of an 
express company and its rates. A just 
and reasonable rate must include a 
return to the express company which 
will compensate it with a profit for 
the expense of the service which it 
gives including the proper charge 
which it may reasonably make for the 
service rendered by the railroad. 

There is no doubt but that the ex- 
press company can expand by the 
utilization of its organization into a 
still more useful agency than. it is 
today. It can absorb more or less of 
the heavier freight business of the 
railroad to the advantage of the pub- 
lic. It can effect a combination of the 
freight and express service giving a 
lower rate than the express rate and 
a faster service than the freight. The 
test of the express company as a pub- 
lic utility is at hand. It is not deni- 
able that the-express company has, 
to no slight degree, lost the confidence 
of the people it serves. That the in- 
stitution is of great service is abund- 
antly evident. That grave wrongs 
have crept into the system became 
immediately apparent the moment the 
Commission began investigation of 
the complaints which reached it. 
There must be many changes made 
before the institution becomes what 
it should. There must be unity, simpli- 
city and efficiency. But there appears 
no valid reason why the express com- 
panies should not accomplish this and 
become an invaluable resource in 
American industries. 

Waskington, D. C. 








Uncle’s Gift 






By Elizabeth Abbey Everett 


The day I was twenty-one my 
Uncle Sam offered me a farm for a 
birthday present. I had not finished 
my education and I didn’t think 
much about the gift then, especially 
as he said the offer would hold good 
until I married. 

Uncle Sam is my uncle on my fa- 
ther’s side. He has never shown much 
confidence in my mother’s business 
management, nor, in fact, in any of 
us women folk. 

After I had taught a few years, I 
got rather tired of the confinement 
of the schoolroom and began to real- 
ize, as most teachers do at some time 
or other, that though teaching looks, 
at a distance, very profitable, in real- 
ity it does not give much opportunity 
to secure a competence for one’s later 
years. Then I began to think with in- 
terest of Uncle’s offer. 

He is generous in a way, but he has 
some frugal ideas. He always told us 
frankly that he was not giving us the 
land to speculate with, and he seemed 
afraid that we would not appreciate 
the value of the gift. So the chief con- 
dition he made was that we should 
live on the land for five years and im- 
prove it, before he would give us our 
deeds to it. I should have said before 
that he had made the same offer to all 
his nieces and nephews, except that 
he said nothing to the boys about 
withdrawing the offer when they 
married. But that is quite in accord 
with Uncle’s ideas. 

Sometimes Uncle is better than his 
word. When Cousin Jack came back 
after three years’ service in the Phil- 
ippines, he accepted Uncle’s offer. 
But he had lived on the farm he se- 
lected only two years when he re- 
ceived a deed to it. Uncle likes to en- 
courage patriotism, and he said that 
anyone who was brave and devoted 
enough to fight for his country ought 
to be encouraged. So he deducted the 
term of Jack’s service from the five 
years he required of the rest of us. 
He offered to do the same for Cousin 





Jerry if he would serve in the navy, 
but Jerry preferred to stay on land. 

It happened that brother and Cous- 
in Caroline had chosen adjoining 
farms. They got pretty well ac- 
quainted, and thought a good deal of 
each other. Brother didn’t enjoy do- 
ing his own housework, and Caroline 
didn’t like to split kindling, so they 
decided to marry and continue im- 
proving their farms together. But 
when they spoke to Uncle Sam about 
it he said he was willing, only they 
would be one family then, and would 
need only one farm. They might 
choose either one they wished, but 
they could have only one. They de- 
cided to wait and not marry until 
they both had their farms, but they 
seemed to feel a little hurt and 
thought that Uncle Sam was rather 
parsimonious. 

And really, you know, he does seem 
that way sometimes. He has let the 
people who work for him bamboozle 
him most shamefully, and some of his 
prosperous relatives have worked him 
to a finish. Every once in a while he 
seems to wake up to the fact that he 
is being tricked. That makes him sus- 
picious of the others, and he imposes 
very hampering restrictions on some 
of his poor relations, often on those 
who are trying hardest to please him. 
I will say for Uncle Sam that I think 
he is better to his poor relations than 
anyone else I know of, and he is very 
generous about adopting anyone who 
asks, and he tries to give them all an 
equal chance, but he is too lenient, 
and lets selfish people abuse his gen- 
erosity ; then he turns severe, and it 
isn’t always the guilty ones who suf- 
fer. He is fair-minded, tho, in this 
way: to those of us who did follow 
out the rules he laid down for us he 
gave the farms he had promised will- 
ingly, but you know it is a little irri- 
tating to have to conform to a lot of 
pernickety regulations when you see 
other people disregarding real essen- 
tials and getting the same benefits. 
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Of course these criticisms are all 
in the family. I notice that a good 
deal of the grumbling about Uncle 
Sam that is indulged in is just a sort 
of mild enjoyment of a family privi- 
lege. I must admit, tho, that it is ra- 
ther bad manners. 

Personally I’ve found Uncle a very 
pleasant old gentleman. I’ve got pret- 
ty well acquainted with him thru try- 
- ing to understand what he wanted 
me to do. He is always interested in 
education, and very generous in help- 
ing it on. He is public-spirited, too, 
and he has given a good deal of land 
and money at different times to in- 
duce companies to build railroads in- 
to unsettled parts of the country. 
Sometimes, it is true, his benefac- 
tions have seemed rather ill-advised, 
but he meant them well. 

He is very fond of trees, too, and 
has planted a gc-d many in different 
parts of his estate, and works very 
hard to prevent fires among them. 
He is planning to do a lot more plant- 
ing, and he told us when we choose 
our farms that if he decided to turn 
that part of the estate into woodland 
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he wanted to reserve the right to do 
so; but, in that case, he would let us 
pick out a farm somewhere else in 
exchange for ours. There are some of 
his nephews who have used this gen- 
erous offer really to swindle—well, I 
won’t criticize, since it is all in the 
family. He used to be very free about 
making gifts of valuable timber 
lands, but I guess he is learning a 
thing or two. 

He has always been very careful 
about giving away mining land; 
when he gives any of his relatives a 
present he always mentions that he 
is giving it to them to encourage an 
interest in farming, and if they find 
gold or any other mineral on it be- 
fore he has actually given them the 
deed to it he expects them to tell him 
and give the land back. But that is 
fair enough. 

In fact Uncle Sam is fair and gen- 
erous; at least I have found him so. 
And, while we are talking about it, it 
occurs to me that my Uncle Sam is 
your Uncle Sam, too. Why don’t you 
ask him for a farm? 

Berkeley, Cal. 


A Voice in the Night 


By Frieda R. Grieder 


Oft in the midnight watches 
A voice comes, seeming to say— 

“My daughter, my daughter, why standest thou 
So heedless here by the way? 


My children cry from the city, 
My children cry from the plain, 

My daughter, my daughter, why standest thou 
Deaf to the great world’s pain? 


My children moan ’neath their burdens, 
They fall ’neath their weight of care. 

My daughter, my daughter, why standest thou 
Unwilling their burdens to share?” 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


























Non-Inflammable Films 


The chief reason why the cinematograph 
has hitherto failed to take its destined place 
as an amusement in the home and a means 
of instruction in the school-room is the in- 
flammability of the strip of celluloid from 
which the photographs are projected. Upon 
this film is focussed the light from a power- 
ful electric are and if it is by any chance 
stopped for a few seconds it may be set on 
fire by the intense heat and burn with al- 
most explosive violence. The reason of this 
is that celluloid is composed of gun cotton 
and camphor, and contains sufficient oxygen 
of its own to support combustion so it will 
continue to burn in an atmosphere of car- 
bon dioxide or when water is thrown on it. 

As now made celluloid is much less dan- 
gerous than formerly, and it is likely to be 
replaced at least for the “movies” by a new 
compound, acetyl celluloid. This contains the 
acetyl instead of the nitro group and is 
made by the action of acetic anhydride, the 
most concentrated form of the vinegar acid, 
instead of nitric acid, upon cellulose, that is 
the fiber of cotton, paper and wood. Most 
of our explosives, nitro-glycerine, gun cot- 
ton and smokeless powder, are nitro com- 
pounds, but the corresponding acetyl com- 
pounds of cellulose are not explosive and 
rather less combustible than wood or paper. 
It is said to be equally suitable for photo- 
graphic films and not much more expensive. 


The Sanity of Farmers’ Wives 


It has been the fashion to say that farm 
life was so burdensome and so lacking in 
social relief that the farm wives were 
crowding pur insane asylums. We have re- 
cent reports from two of these asylums, one 
at Binghamton, New York, and the other 
from Orange County, and here are the fig- 
ures. Between January first, 1903, and April 
first, 1910, out of five hundred and forty- 
three patients fifty-five per cent. came from 
three large towns and less than forty-five 
per cent. from all the villages and hamlets 








and.farm sections together. Out of a total 
of sixty-four committed for delirium tremens 
there were two farmers and two farm labor- 
ers. Dr. Woodman says that the pathetic 
accounts concerning farmers’ wives driven 
by hard life to insanity or suicide are imagi- 
nary. Only two farmers, wives are found in 
a group of thirty-seven, and in both of these 
cases farming had been given up some time 
previous, and the women with their families 
were living in villages. We hardly need to 
record the fact that farm life at the present 
time has less of isolation and less of un- 
relieved labor than any town or city occupa- 
tion. The free mail delivery and the rural 
telephone unite to brighten the most hidden 
homestead, and to bring into social relations 
the most scattered populations. Our farmers 
buy and sell by telephone; and our farmers’ 
wives visit by telephone. The country is 
lonesome only to those who do not know any- 
thing about vegetable life or animal life, 
and this can easily be acquired by mothers 
and daughters. The herd instinct belongs 
only to the very cheapest class of untrained 
minds. 


Opium Prohibition in China 


The systematic suppression of the foreign 
opium trade in China has resulted in the 
accumulation of large stocks of the drug 
which have been mortgaged to eleven banks 
in Shanghai. Indications of the complete 
stop of opium trade in China are evident. 
The alarmed English traders have asked 
their government to compel China to admit 
the drug, and in consequence the British 
minister has warned China that unless, the 
Chinese Republic intends to observe the 
agreement of 1911 providing for the total 
prohibition of cultivation and a diminishing 
import, he will advise his government to 
take some definite measures. Theodore C. 
Taylor, a member of the House of Com- 
mons, protested against this as unreason- 
able and remarked: “We have tried to per- 
suade ourselves, but we shall not succeed in 
persuading either China or the rest of the 
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world that we are helping her to get rid of 
the opium curse by forcing it upon her.” 
On account of the surveillance of the 
Chinese government, the English opium 
traders have had to smuggle the drug into 
China from India. Dr. George Berlotte, a 
French correspondent who had been in the 
Chino-Indian frontier for several months, 
said that regular pitched battles were 
fought between the volunteers of the 
Chinese republic and a large number of 
hired coolies who have assisted the opium 
smugglers for many years. He also said that 
the customs officers under the British au- 
thorities were aiding the smugglers and 
were fighting the Chinese troops. Poppy cul- 
tivation in- China is decreasing, altho not 
altogether abolished. Dr. Paul L. Corbin, a 
missionary for many years in Shensi, the 
largest poppy-cultivation province, said that 
he was surprised at the wonderful decrease 
of the poppy cultivation in that province, 
and that much of the land has been used 
for wheat raising. It is to be hoped that the 
injustice of the Opium War of 1839-1842 
may not be repeated, and that England now 
will aid China in removing this curse of 
humanity instead of forcing it upon her for 
the benefit of the revenues of India. 


The Spiny Anteater 


The Zoological Society of London has just 
received living specimens of one of the most 
curious and primitive mammals in the world, 
the Papuan spiny anteater or echidna. The 
common Australian echidna is well known, 
and may be seen in the Bronx Park Zoo- 
logical Gardens, New York. It, with the 
duckbill, represents the lowest type of mam- 
mals, the Prototheria, whose young are born 
within eggs, speedily hatched. The echid- 
nas are small creatures, not larger than rab- 
bits, have long, flexible snouts, and many 
stiff spines scattered thru the coarse, biack- 
ish hair of the coat. The New Guinea form, 
however, presents several distinctive pecu- 
liarities. It stands upon relatively tall legs, 
much bowed, and has a nose longer than the 
head, which together give it a comical like- 
ness to a diminutive elephant. A large num- 
ber of the spines are white, mottling the 
coat most curiously. An especial peculiarity 
is the fact that the toes vary in number in 
different individuals, from three to five, and 
those of the hind foot are long claws. These 
hind legs are so strangely jointed that the 
creature can scratch not only its head and 
forequarters, but along its spine even to 
the root of the tail! This tail, by the way, is 
triangular and long enough to be habitually 
used as a support for the body. The animal’s 
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gait is more like a turtle’s than a mammal’s, 
and many features of its structure are rep- 
tilian. The mouth is a small slit at the end 
of the “trunk,” and the principal food is 
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earthworms, but one having been caught 
must be moved about until it can be seized 
by the end, when it is suddenly drawn in by 
a kind of suction. The echidnas are bur- 
rowers, which explains the absence of ex- 
ternal ears and the minute eyes. 


Electricity at Cost 


The government of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, the most progressive of German 
states, has just advertised for bids for the 
construction of an electric power plant 
which will furnish electricity at cost price 
practically in all parts of the state. The 
power will be drawn from the Murg River, 
well known for the romantic beauty of its 
valley to all tourists of the Black Forest. It 
sheds its waters into the Rhine below the 
city of Rastatt. As electricity is needed for 
the illumination of the stations of the state 
railways as well as by the Upper Rhine Rail- 
road Company in Mannheim a sufficient de- 
mand is assured from the start to place the 
enterprise on a paying basis. The initial ex- 
pense of installation will not exceed $2,500,- 
000. It is expected that especially the 
smaller workshops and home industries, as 
well as the farmers, will avail themselves of 
the advantageous opportunity of obtaining 
cheap electricity. It has been shown already 
by practical experience that, by bringing 
cheap motive power to every sihgle home, 
even in remote villages, domestic industries 
which were already at the point of being 
stamped out by the competition of the large 
manufacturers have been wonderfully re- 
vived. The social value of this result for 
the preserving of an independent middle 
class and for counteracting the tendency to 
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leave country life for the large cities is 
easily seen. To meet the danger of bureau- 
cratic management ever present, especially 
in Germany, the state officials will divide 
the control of the enterprise into a board 
of directors composed of representatives of 
the great construction concerns of industry, 
commerce, the technical professions and ag- 
riculture. 


The Aeroplane in War 


It is an unfortunate feature of our civili- 
zation that a new invention is not likely to 
receive encouragement from governments 
except for military purposes. Mankind is 
slow to pick up a new tool unless it can also 
be used as a weapon. The conquest of the 
air has been undertaken almost solely with 
an aim to the conquest of the land. There 
has been much speculation as to the possi- 
bilities of using flying machines in war, but 
1912 is the date of the first actual employ- 
ment of the “Fifth Arm.” It has so far 
proved itself an eye rather than an arm. 
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Except for the Italian aviator who scared 
the Arabs in Tripoli by swooping over them 
and the Greek aviator who rained bombs 
out of heaven on the streets of Janina, no 
material harm seems to have been done to 
the Ottoman cause. But three aviators on 
the side of the allies have lost their lives 
during “The Thirty Days’ War” in the Bal- 
kans. A Bulgarian lieutenant in trying to 
reconnoiter Adrianople was killed by the 
failure of his monoplane, and later a Rus- 
sian aviator lost his life because his ma- 
chine took fire while in the air. But the most 
remarkable flight was that of Dr. Constan- 
tin, a Frenchman, who was fired upon while 
taking photographs of the Turkish fortifica- 
tions from above. His biplane was riddled 
with bullets and he received a fatal wound, 
but kept his hand upon the wheel until he 
landed inside the Bulgarian lines dead. 
The usefulness of the aeroplane for 
scouting purposes has been demonstrated in 
the Balkan war and indeed is evident to a 
layman on inspection of the accompanying 











PHOTOGRAPHED FROM AN AEROPLANE 


View vf the railroad yards at Mustafa Pasha, the first station beyond the Bulgarian border on the 
line to Adrianaple. 
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PEACE CONFERENCE 


This photograph of the representatives of Turkey and the Balkan States was taken at Stafford House, 
London, where they were entertained before the conference Seated from left to right: Venezelos 


(Greece) ; 


Nikolitch (Servia) ; Novakovitch (Servia) ; Mioutchkovitch (Montenegro); Daneff (Bul- 


garia) ; Madjaroff (Bulgaria) ; Reshid Pasha (Turkey) ; Popovitch (Montenegro) ; Vesnitch (Servia). 


Standing to the left of the center row Skouloudis 


(Greece) ; second man in the center row on the 


left Lord Haldane ; center of center row Germadius (Greece) ; next is Sir Edward Grey; then Premier 
Asquith, who stands on the right of the center row, with Mrs. Asquith on his left. 


photograph taken above Mustafa Pasha, the 
first Turkish town captured by the Bulgars. 
The view shows the switching arrangements 
of the Bulgarian transportation system, the 
great V which serves as a turntable for the 
trains, and the plains stretching toward 
Adrianople with sufficient clearness to dis- 
pose any body of troops in the vicinity. It 
would be hard to steal a march upon a gen- 
eral who has eyes so far above his head. 


The Peace-Makers 


If the plenipotentiaries now meeting to 
arrange terms of peace do not accomplish 
anything it will be because of lack of per- 
sonal ability, for the Porte and the four 
allied Balkan kingdoms have sent to London 
their most competent men. The Greek dele- 
gation is headed by Eleutherios Venezelos, 
who is eredited with having accomplished 
the supposedly impossible task of bringing 
the rival Balkan States into agreement and 
coéperation. He was born in 1864 and is 
descended from an old Athenian family, one 
of whose members, St. Philothea Venezela, 
was beaten to death by the Turks in 1589 
and buried in the Cathedral of Athens. He 
had been for ten years one of the leading 
men of Crete, when he was in 1910 called to 
Athens to become Prime Minister of Greece. 
Joannes Gennadius is 65 years old and has 
had a long diplomatic experience beginning 
with an appointment as attaché at Washing- 
ton in 1871 and continued at Constantinople, 
Vienna and London. He is married to an 
English lady and has received honorary doc- 
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torates from Oxford and St. Andrews. Mr. 
Skouloudis was formerly-a banker in Con- 
stantinople and in 1897 as Minister for For- 
eign Affairs negotiated the terms of peace 
with victorious Turkey. The fourth member 
of the Greek delegation is George Streit, of 
German descent, a member of The Hague 
Court of Arbitration and Minister to 
Vienna. 

The chairman of the Bulgarian delegation 
is Dr. Daneff, President of the Sobranye or 
National Assembly. He is professor of inter- 
national law in the University of Sofia and 
a member of The Hague Court. General 
Paprikoff was assistant to the chief of staff 
in the war with Servia in 1886. He has been 
Minister to Russia and has held the port- 
folios of War and Foreign Affairs in the 
Bulgarian cabinet. Michael Madjaroff was 
educated at Robert College, Constantinople. 
He has been editor of the Mir and is now 
Minister to England. 

Servia is represented by Stoyan Novako- 
vitch, a veteran statesman and diplomat. He 
entered the cabinet in 1881, became Prime 
Minister in 1895 and has represented Servia 
at Constantinople and St. Petersburg. The 
other Servian delegates are: Andra Niko- 
litch, who has been in the Government, off 
and on, since 1890 and is now President of 
the Skupshtina or National Assembly; Dr. 
Milerko Vesnitch, Servian Minister at Paris 
and a member of The Hague Court. ’ 

The Montenegin delegation consists of 
Lazar Mioutchkovitch, formerly consul at 
Skutari and in 1905 first Prime Minister un- 
der the new constitution; Mr. Popovitch, 
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Chargé d’ Affaires at Constantinople, and 
Count Voinovitch, private secretary to King 
Nicholas. ; 

Opposing the above mentioned is the 
Turkish delegation headed by Mustafa 
Reshid Pasha, who conducted the peace 
negotiations with Italy at the Ouchy con. 
ference last fall..He has in the last twenty 
years been in the diplomatic service at the 
capitals of Bulgaria, Rumania, Italy and 
Austria. General Salih Pasha is a cavalry 
officer who very curiously is serving as Min- 
ister of Marine. In 1906 he was Vali of 
Skutafi, the town now besieged by the Mon- 
tenegrins. The third member, Osman Ni- 
zami Pasha, is partly of German origin 
and has been since 1908 Ambassador to 
Berlin, where he has been received with 
marked favor by the Kaiser. 


Sweet Clover 


A good illustration of the progress of evo- 
lution in our fields, changing worthless 
weeds over to the list of valuable plants, is 
seen in the very recent discovery that sweet 
clover, the old New England pest, too bitter 
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for cattle to eat, and hard to eradicate 
where it hada hold, has almost suddenly be- 
come one of the most highly valued of all 
our legumes. One of the Agricultural Col- 
lege reports states it strongly that there is 


_ not one clover in our fields of more value 


for hay, nor any other so good to turn un- 
der for green manure. It comes next to al- 
falfa for feed and as a pasture is way 
ahead. On poor land it shows its most valu- 
able characteristic. Where there is almost 
no humus sweet clover will make a good 


‘stand of pasture, and if taken with other 


grasses will constitute as good a pasture as 
can be had by the fourth year. The bitter 
taste, while at first objectionable to cattle, 
indicates the presence of cumarin, which is 
a preventative for bloating. Here we have 
one of our most troublesome weeds, not only 
lifted out of the rank of pests, but trans- 
ferred by careful experimentation, which 
constitutes the new farming, into one of 
our most valuable foods and fertilizers. It is 


_a good New Year’s note. It looks now as if 


Nature were a book with only a few leaves 
open. 














A BY-PRODUCT OF WAR 
A Turkish Cholera Camp in the Field, 














THE 


ASSUAN 


DAM 


On December 23 Lord Kitchener inaugurated the new dam at Assuan which by raising the level of 
the storage reservoir doubles the area of land to be brought ‘under cultivation by the waters of the 
Nile collected at this point. In this way it is hoped to relieve the fellahin of the burden of labor and 
want which they have borne since the days when they were forced to erect, in honor of their op- 
pressors, the monuments at Philae now covered by these beneficent waters. 


Philae and the Assuan Dam 


The great Assuan dam over the Nile, 350 
miles from Cairo and just north of the first 
cataract, was completed a decade ago ac- 
cording to the original plans. Its utility in 
conserving and distributing the waters of 
the Nile was at once evident and the great 
prosperity of Egypt in recent years has 
largely been due to that undertaking, the 
greatest of its kind in the history of the 
world. The original dam was an immense 
wall of masonry 130 feet high and about one 
and a quarter miles long. An army of toil- 
ers had been at work at it for years and it 
was completed at a cost of about $7,500,000 
even in that land of cheap labor. But with 
the utility of the original dam so apparent 
it was natural that an attempt should be 
made to increase its efficiency by adding to 
the height of the dam and accordingly 26 
additional feet of masonry have been aaded 
to the structure, making the barrier to the 
waters of the Nile about the same height 
as the falls of Niagara and increasing the 
capacity of the reservoir about two and a 
half times and enabling the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to irrigate an additional 1,000,000 
acres of desert land and make it blossom as 
the rose. As the climate of the Nile valley 
permits two or three crops a year, with 
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moisture now assured and the power of reg- 
ulating at will the waters of the great river 
to which Egypt owes its fertility, the future 
of this historic land agriculturally will prob- 
ably surpass its past of two thousand or 


more years ago when Egypt was the 
granary of the world. That such an im- 
provement is the legacy of Lord Cromer’s 
rule in Egypt is certainly a matter upon 
which England and the world in general 
may be congratulated. 

But there is a serious drawback to this 
great undertaking and to the satisfaction 
with which it is contemplated as one of the 
modern wonder of our utilitarian age. That 
drawback is the practical submergence of 
Philae and its wonderful ruins of ancient 
Egypt. This, in part at least, was foreseen 
at the beginning of the great enterprise and 
called forth vigorous protests on the part 
of the lovers of antiquity. But it was 
pointed out at the time that the ruins, while 
they might be damaged to a slight extent 
and the beauty of their setting somewhat 
impaired, would not be submerged except at 
their base, and as the utility of the irriga- 
tion plans was so obvious the protests of 
the lovers of antiquity were disregarded. In 
his book La Mort de Philae Pierre Loti, 
in particular, with his characteristic vivid- 
ness and wonderful charm of style deplored 
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the ruin that was being wrought in the name 
of progress at the beautiful island of Philae, 
crowned with its nine temples devoted to 
Isis. Until the flooding consequent upon the 
completion of the dam in 1902 these temples 
were regarded as the most beautiful and in- 
spiring relics of Egyptian art and architec- 
ture. George Birdwood in a letter to the 
Londén Times last October bewailing the 
approaching submergence of Philae wrote as 
follows: : 

The Parthenon, Philae, and the Taj Mahal, 
taken with their surroundings, are the three 
most enchanting “beauty spots” in the world. 
* * * There is not much in the architecture 
of the Temple of Isis and less in its paintings ; 
but that palm-tufted Dfgiret el Bisbe and its 
grouped columns of the Greek and Roman 
periods, set like an emerald in the golden-silence 
of the most spiritual and spiritualizing stretch 
of scenery in the whole length of the Nile with- 
in its historical course, would not permit me 
to prize the Parthenon before it, and certainly 
not the Taj Mahal. But to engineers nothing 
is sacred. 

The first result of the flooding of 1903 
was to destroy at once this view of such 
surpassing loveliness and historic and 
spiritual charm. The palms were the first to 
disappear at once and forever, for they 
were killed by the action of the water upon 
them. As the impounded waters crept up the 
walls one after another of the ruins dis- 
appeared or left only here and there a col- 
umn or some highest part of the structure 
alone to indicate where the temple had stood. 
Now that the great dam has been com- 
pleted by a great addition to its height 
nothing will remain above the waters ex- 
cept, perhaps, the roof of the main temple, 
the upper halves of its two pylms and the 
highest part of “Pharaoh’s Bed.” Philae, 
in short, will be buried under the waters of 
the Nile and only in the latter part of the 
‘summer, at a time when few tourists ever 
visit this part of Egypt, will the lowness of 
the water in the reservoir again permit the 
temporary emergence of the ruins covered 
with silt and slime. The beauty of the 
famed landscape and the still more famous 
ruins will shortly and forever disappear. 

Some years ago when the additions to the 
dam which have since been added, were pro- 
posed and the final ruin of Philae was clear- 
ly foreseen, Richard Croker suggested that 
New Yorkers buy them and transfer them to 
Central Park, but there was no response to 
a proposal which involved innumerable dif- 
ficulties and an expense which could not be 
calculated closely enough to bring the 
scheme within the realm of the practicable. 
It is possible that had the engineers been 
duly impressed at first with the importance 
of preserving the ruins they might have 
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done so at considerable trouble and addi- 
tional expense. But, unfortunately, ruins 
were simply ruins to the engineers and not 
to be considered in comparison with the 
convenience to be obtained by ignoring 
them. This is to be regretted, but regrets 
are unavailing and Philae as it has been 
known to civilization for centuries may 
now be considered as buried beneath the 
waters of the Nile. It stood in the way of 
the needs of the present and of modern 
progress and it was inevitable the latter 
should triumph. H. F. SupDpUTH. 


The Color of Children’s Eyes 


The eye colors of man fall in two main 
classes—blue and brown. Blue eyes are 
without brown pigment in the outer surface 
of the iris. Scattered thruout blue eyes are 
small granules, which reflect the light just 
as the motes in the atmosphere reflect light. 
This reflected light appears blue to us both 
in the eye and in the air. In addition there 
occurs in some, if not in most eyes, a vary- 
ing amount of fat pigment in the form of 
yellow specks. This yellow mixed with blue 
gives the green or green-gray eyes. Other 
eyes, are flecked with fine brown pigment 
so diffusely as to give the hazel color. When 
this flecking is more intense.and the pig- 
ment occurs in patches the eyes appear 
mottled. There are three main types of 
mottled eyes. The mottling may take the 
form of a ray or fan spread out from the 
pupil to the outer edge of the iris on one or 
both eyes. Or the blotching may occur in a 
ring pattern surrounding the pupil ana 
covering a variable surface of the iris. This 
pattern, too, may occur in one or both eyes. 
Finally the blotching may take the form of 
larger or smaller spots situated anywhere 
on the iris. This blotching occurs not only 
on blue or gray eyes, but may appear even 
on brown eyes; the pattérn being made of a 
different, usually darker, shade of brown. 

When the whole iris is pigmented the eye 
is brown or black, depending on the density 
of the pigment. 

Now those various conditions of eye color 


-have definite behaviors in heredity; a fact 


that we have discovered only in the last five 
or six years. We have long known that we 
cannot make something out of nothing, but 
we did not know that the rule held in regard 
to the eye color of our children. Hence blue 
eyed parents have often hoped, in vain, for 
brown-eyed children. Since blue and prob- 
ably gray eyed parents have no brown pig- 


“ment in the outer surface of the iris they 


cannot transmit brown to that portion of 
their children’s eyes. This absent character- 
istic may be one that has been lost or it 
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may never have been acquired. It is known 
in hereditary language as a_ recessive. 
Hence, to repeat, two recessives produce in 
their offspring only their recessive condition. 
The hereditary behavior of brown eye 
color, however, is very different. In 
brown eyes actual pigment occurs in the 
iris. Here there is something accumulated to 
hand on down to subsequent generations. 
The amount that can be transmitted, how- 
ever, depends on one’s own hereditary his- 
tory as well as that of one’s consort. If both 
of Smith’s parents belong to brown eyed 
strains then Smith can have only brown 
eyes. And since Smith has been given, as it 
were, a double dose of brown his eyes will 
be dark brown. Smith will have, in his turn, 
only brown-eyed children whatever may be 
the color of his wife’s eyes. In the language 
of heredity Smith’s brown eye-color domi- 
nates over blue or gray. When Smith’s 
brown eye-color has been derived from one 
parent only, then his own eyes will tend to 
be lighter in color and only half of his 
germ-cells will have the potentiality for 
making brown eyes. Hence, if he marries.a 
blue or gray eyed wife, only half of his 
children will have brown eyes—and a light 
brown, too, because of two generations of 
dilution. In case Smith’s wife, also, has 
brown eyes derived from one of her parents 
only, then three out of four of their children 
will have brown eyes; but only one of the 
three will get a double dose for brown; 
hence Smith’s brown-eyed children will not 
all transmit brown in the same degree. 
Thus it. is possible for a brown-eyed 
parent to have one-half or one-quarter of 
his children blue or gray eyed. But it is 
never possible for two blue or gray-eyed 
parents to have brown-eyed children. The 
exceptions that are sometimes brought for- 
ward to this rule concerning blue or gray 
occur only when one of the parents, at least, 
has mottled eyes. In other words, the domi- 
nance is so imperfectly expressed that the 
judge has put the eye in the wrong category. 
In such cases the true nature of the eye is 
best demonstrated by its hereditary be- 
havior. We do not know enough yet about 
the behavior of mottled eyes, whether rayed, 
ringed or blotched, to make very definite 
statements concerning them; but the evi- 
dence so far gained seems to show that the 
brown spottedness dominates, even over uni- 
form brown, when the spots are of a darker 
shade than the ground color of the iris. Con- 
cerning the behavior of differently colored 
eyes, for example, one brown and one blue 
or gray, we know little more than that the 
trait is handed down in some families. 
GERTRUDE C. DAVENPORT. 
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Pebbles 


“Percy,” asks if we know anything which 
will change the color of the fingers when 
they have become yellow from cigarette 
smoking. 

He might try using one of the inferior 
makes of fountain pen.—London Opinion. 

Day—What kind of a fellow is he? 

Bill—Well, he claps at the motion, pic- 
tures.—F'un. 

If you have frequent fainting spells, ac- 
companied by chills, cramps, corns, bunions, 
chilblains, epilepsy and jaundice, it is a sign 
that you are not well, but liable to die any 
minute. Pay your subscription in advance 
and thus make yourself solid for a good 
obituary notice.—Mountain Echo. 

“Who was the most consistent supporter 
of the Red Sox in the world’s series?’ 

“The Boston Garter, of course.”—Prince- 
ton Tiger. 

Binks—Why does a woman always stand 
in front of a mirror while dressing? 

Jinks—Because she wants to see what 
goes on.—Princeton Tiger. 

We Mail or Express THE INDEPENDENT 
to Everybody(’s) who Posts us $3. If 
you Telegraph or Press us we will send it 
by Mesenger.—PALL MALL. 


Evening was passing past fast, 
Girlie was passably sweet. 
Seats they had, passably passable, 
“Passing Show,” passably neat. 
Usher said, passing past fast, 
(Chap passed out fast in dismay.) 
“You gotta pass passably past me, 
Those passes you passed were passe 
—Cornell Widow. 
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The New Realism 


A little over two years ago, six 
teachers of philosophy at Har- 
vard, Columbia, Princeton and 
Rutgers joined in issuing thru the 
medium of the Journal of Philoso- 
phy and Psychology a manifesto 
in behalf of a codperative meth- 
od of philosophizing, and of a phi- 
losophic creed of Realism as against 
Idealism. The present volume*, writ- 
ten by the same gentlemen, is the 
first fruits of fulfilment of the 
original brief “Program and Plat- 
form.” No one, whatever his own 
bias in philosophy, is likely to deny 
that the volume “makes good” as 
evidence of the value of codpera- 
tive discussion and writing by a 
group of like minded thinkers. It is 
not to disparage any one of the six 
writers to say that the present volume 
is probably both more interesting 
and more weighty than would have 
been a volume of the same size writ- 
ten by any one of the six alone. The 
various contributors have their dis- 
tinctive aims and _ prepossessions, 
and each has written con amore and 
succinctly of that which is closest 
to his own interest. The reader gets 
the advantage of condensation and 
of freshness of point of view and 
theme as he passes from one essay 
to another. The underlying unity of 
thought distributed thru the vari- 
ety of treatments makes for a defi- 
nite reinforcement and solidity of 
conclusion. Probably the rather un- 
usual clarity of style—in view of the 
technical difficulty of many of the 
points discussed — owes something 
also to the. mutual exchange and 
criticism of ideas involved in such 
an undertaking. 


*The New Realism, Coéperative Studies in 
Philosophy. By Edwin B. Holt, Walter T. 
Marvin, William Pepperell Montague, Ralph 
Barton Perry, Walter B. Pitkin, and Ed- 
ward Gleason Spaulding, New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. xii, 491, 
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It must also be said that the au- 
thors have been very successful in 
avoiding the chief pitfalls of the en- 
terprise. In advance one would fear 
a tendency to slip too easily over 
debatable points, lest some serious 
disagreement be revealed by minute 
consideration; and a tendency to 
forced agreement for sectarian rea- 
sons. The individuality and candor 
of the authors have amply protected 
them from both these dangers. They 
have even set forth in a brief appen- 
dix some of their divergencies of 
position regarding one of the most 
fundamental points in a realistic 
theory, the nature of consciousness. 

Judgments as to the success of the 
book with respect to the other mat- 
ter at stake, the exposition of a co- 
herently Realistic philosophy, will 
naturally vary with the philosophic 
standpoint of the critic. The stand- 
point must have become a very fixed 
bias, however, if it entail inability to 
recognize that: the volume clarifies 
the points at issue and gives the 
most authoritative statement of the 
New Realism that has anywhere yet 
appeared. The book is certainly like- 
ly to remain for some time to come 
the point of departure for all dis- 
cussions of realism versus idealism. 

Earlier in the history of this move- 
ment, the present writer in common 
with some others, queried how far 
the New Realism was to be more 
than an anti-idealism — just what 
would remain as its positive content, 
for example, if its assault on ideal- 
ism were so successful as to wipe 
out that philosophy. The present vol- 
ume sets that query at rest. In deal- 
ing with certain difficulties that pre- 
sent themselves in developing their 
method of constructive statement, 
the various writers have advanced 
sundry hypotheses which are well 
worth discussion on their own ac- 
count when one puts the idealistic 
controversy out of mind. There can 
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group to call their philosophy a New 
Realism. It varies radically from 
the Scotch common sense realism, 
and markedly, tho less radically, 
from the metaphysical realisms that 
branched off from Leibniz’s monad- 
ism. It has resolutely turned 
its back on all representative 
theories of knowledge—those which 
hold that we know things only 
thru the intervention of sensa- 
tions and ideas as direct objects 
of knowledge, and is making a 
valiant attempt to account for the- 
ories of error on the basis that all 
knowledge is a direct presentation 
of objects. It avoids the pit into 
which most realisms have fallen — 
the separation of things-in-them- 
selves from phenomena. It ap- 
proaches Platonic Idealism (as is 
frankly recognized) in attributing 
“full ontological status to the things 
of thought as well as to the things of 
sense, to logical entities as well as 
physical entities,” ascribing -even 
physical efficiency to mathematical- 
geometrical characters: like planes, 
angles, numbers, ratios, etc., which 
the older realists are generally con- 
tent to describe as conceptual ab- 
stractions. 

So far as method is concerned, 
nothing is more striking in the book 
than the use of the newer mathemat- 
ical logic, sometimes called logistics 
—tho not of course of its technical 
refinements and vocabulary. This 
leads the writers to a. pluralism, ap- 
proaching metaphysical atomism, 
which would certainly provide a fun- 
damental issue to be discussed even 
if all philosophers were converted to 
some form of realism. The supposi- 
tion of a Universe of Being of en- 
tities and relations within which the 
physical and the pyschical world are 
simply designated sections, created 
difficulties before which even Plato 
finally retired helpless. It will be in- 
teresting—to use a mild term—to 
see if the advance of science since 
Plato’s day has provided a means for 
separating logical and mathematical 
elements and relations from physi- 
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cal, and at the same time for combin- 
ing with them and intersecting them. 
A demonstration of this—which is 
thus far assumed as warranted by 
physical science but not subjected to 
theoretical development or analysis 
—would be a constructive achieve- 
ment compared with which the nulli- 
fication of idealistic epistemology 
would be a secondary achievement. 
In the course of their papers, Drs. 
Holt and Pitkin both advance certain 
hypotheses—as hypotheses—highly 
important in themselves and fraught 
with immense significance for psy- 
chology and possibly for other 
branches of knowledge. 

The reviewer has his own personal 
reserves and queries regarding many 
points in both the method and the 
conclusions of the New Realism. He 
welcomes the book, none the less, as a 
solid contribution to American schol- 
arship and an exceeding stimulating 
intellectual. performance whether 
critically or constructively viewed. It 
is to be hoped that the wish ex- 
pressed in the preface that the pres- 
ent volume be soon followed by other 
collections of studies be speedily 
realized. JouNn DEWEY. 


Japanese Landscape 


The popular school of Japanese 
painting, which produced. the charm- 
ing color-prints that haye fascinated 
so many artists and art lovers of the 
Occident (Ukiyo-ye, the Japanese 
term them, “Pictures of the Passing . 
World,” that is, of common things 
and every-day life) this Ukiyo-ye 
school delivered its last message of 
beauty in the landscapes of Hiro- 
shige, who was born in 1797 and died 
in 1858. After him came the deluge 
of deterioration. Several thousands of 
color-prints bearing the signature 
“Hiroshige” have come out of Nip- 
pon, but they have shown such un- 
even merit, such differences of style 
and even such divergence of signa- 
ture, as to constitute a most puzzling 
problem for the collector. Edward F. 
Strange in his book on Japanese 
Illustration (1898) surmised that 
there must have been two artists who 
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used the name Hiroshige. In his sec- 
ond edition (1904) he listed not two 
but three Hiroshiges who designed 
color-prints. Six years later Herr von 
Seidlitz (History of Japanese Color- 
Prints) made light of this by saying 
that the change in signature from the 
Japanese cursive to the Chinese 
square style gives no warrant for 
such a supposition, and that the 
change in the painter’s style is suffi- 
ciently explained by Hiroshige’s in- 
creasing age and the progress of the 
times. In a footnote, however, he 
credits to “J. S. Tapper” the discov- 
ery of a second Hiroshige “of minor 
importance.” Arthur Morrison, whose 
monumental work The Painters of 
Japan (1911) is the most authori- 
tative and illuminative treatise in any 
language on this subject, agrees with 
Strange and says that Ichiyusai Shi- 
genobu, who was a pupil of Hiro- 
shige the great, signed himself as 
Hiroshige II only after the death of 
his master in 1858. He abandoned 
both name and calling soon after 
1863. The third Hiroshige, who 
probably took the name as an aid to 
the marketing of his vastly inferior 
work, lived until 1896. The researches 
of Mr. John Stewart Happer, who 
possesses what is probably the larg- 
est extant collection of Hiroshige 
prints, have resulted in the interest- 
ing discovery that most of the best 
Hiroshige prints bear a date seal—a 
cypher printed on the impressions— 
giving the year and even the month 
of their publication. The little book 
before us* elucidates this discovery, 
and gives a complete survey of all 
that is known of the life and work of 
the greatest of the landscapes paint- 
ers of the popular school. It contains 
also a few short chapter on the “Hier- 
atic schools” of Japanese painting, 
and some rhapsodical and meaning- 
less “fine writing.” In spite of this 
blemish it makes a strong appeal to 
all who are interested in Japanese 
color-prints. As illustrations there 
are excellent half-tone reproductions 





*The Heritage of Hiroshige. A. Glimpse at 
Japanese Landscape Art. By Dora Amsden, with 
the assistance of John Stewart Happer. San 


Vrancisco: Paul Elder & Co. $2.25. 
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of fifteen prints by Hiroshige, and a 
memorial portrait by Kunisada, in- 
scribed with the following quaintly 
beautiful little farewell poem, written 
by Hiroshige just before his death: 


Dropping the brush at Azuma (the East- 
) I go the long eg to the 


ern capita 
Western Country (the Buddhist Heaven is 
in the West) to view the wonderful scener- 
ies there, perchance to limn them, too. 


Posthumous Tolstoy 


The justification for publishing the 
posthumous works of Tolstoy, as of 
any great author, depends in each 
case upon the reasons he had for let- 
ting them remain unpublished. With 
some it is evidently because he knew 
they were not worth it, and only the 
respect a man has for his own hand- 
writing explains why he had not long 
since put them out of the power of a 
possible public. The Man Who Was 
Dead, also translated as The Living 
Corpse, was held back at the request 
of the family of its heroine; the more 
readily, says C. Hagsberg Wright in 
an introduction, because Tolstoy had 
his doubts whether a work of art for 
art’s sake would be a thing God 
would approve.’ This would seem as 
if Tolstoy did not himself realize how 
his beliefs colored his art, for no play 
could make a more direct statement 
of one side of his social creed. A 
drunken spendthrift, whose one mor- 
al asset is a sort of passive truthful- 
ness, wishes to free his good and 
faithful wife from the burden of his 
existence. He cannot utter the lies of 
a divorce action or commit self-mur- 
der, so he allows himself to be 
thought a suicide, disappears from 
legal existence, and becomes a living 
corpse. When a disappointed black- 
mailer tells on him to the authorities, 
his wife is happily married to a good 
man, and to his own deep disgust he 
has to put an end to the law’s inter- 
ference by becoming a corpse in re- 
ality. In other words, to solve a spir- 
itual problem affecting individuals, 
he has to get out entirely from soci- 
ety, die to the world. The last speech 
~1The Man Who Was Dead. By Leo Tolstoy. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.2 


1.25. 
The Living Corpse. By Leo Tolstoy. Philadel- 
phia: Brown Bros $1. : 
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of Fedia, in which he expresses his 
conviction that they would all. have 
done so well if they had only been left 
alone to God and their consciences, 
expresses even more plainly Tolstoy’s 
own feeling as to the relation of the 
individual to society. 

Certainly The Forged Coupon was 
not held back because it lacked moral 
purpose.’ A slight sin sets going a 
long series of crimes, worse and 
worse, until just as it has reached 
black murder the lesson of pity and 
love begins to work the charm back- 
ward along the long line of peasants, 
small shopkeepers, landowners, 
schoolboys, convicts and the Czar. It 
is all very well to point a moral, but 
this drives it in with a gimlet. As for 
The Light That Shines in Darkness, 
the very reasons that left it not only 
unpublished, but unfinished, make it 
a precious human document.’ Intense- 
ly personal, as intimate as a diary, it 
shows the family tragedy that caused 
and attended Tolstoy’s long spiritual 
compromise. If, as Aylmer Maude 
suggests, it does not show the “other 
side” of Tolstoy’s own nature, it 
shows the other side of the story—his 
wife’s side—not without a certain 
rueful humor that makes the play 
wonderfully good reading. Here is a 
written chapter in the unwritten his- 
tory of reformers’ wives. The lack 
of an ending, for the last act is only 
sketched, and two scenes are indi- 
cated as alternative closes, shows 
how, even on paper, he could find no 
way to untie the knot that only the 
footfall of approaching death gave 
courage to break. 


Literary Notes 


The life and labors of a modest, devoted 
and effective missionary to the Indians of 
North-western Canada are recorded in the 
memoirs of the Right Reverend William 


Carpenter Bompas, D.D., first Bishop of 
Selkirk, and properly designated An Apostle 
of the North (Dutton, $1.50.) The Rev. H. 
A. Cody has written a vivid story in which 
Archbishop Matheson has supplied a short 
introduction. 

*The Forged Coupon. By Leo | Tolstoy. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


*The Light that Shines in the Darkness. 
Leo Tolstoy: New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. as. 
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The Poems of John Keats make their re- 
appearance, this time in the Burlington 
Library (Little, Brown, $1. 25) with twenty- 
four dainty illustrations in color, and pleas- 
ing end papers, by Averill Burleigh. 


A vivid and striking as well as reliable 
picture of the religious, social and economic 


‘environment of primitive Christianity is 


given by Prof. Thomas C. Hall, of Union 
Seminary, in the Historical Setting of the 
Early Gospel. (Eaton & Mains, 75 cents.) 


Prof. D. A. Hayes attempts to give in a 
short essay a concise and at the same time 
popular statement of The Synoptic Problem 
(Eaton & Mains; 35 cents.) The task seems 
almost if not quite impossible to perform, 
but Professor Hayes has done as well as 
could be expected. 


The growth of humane sentiment relating 
to the treatment of the lower animals is 
briefly and modestly described in The Hu- 
mane Idea (Boston: American Humane 
Education Society) by Francis H. Rowley, 
president of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


The Epworth League study course is ably 
started by Mr. Frank Seay’s Story of the 
Old Testament (Nashville: Smith & La- 
mar, 50 cents), which is a candid and well 
written primer of Old Testament Introduc- 
tion, incorporating in a conservative way 
the results of modern literary study. 


Dr. George William Douglas’s Essays in 
Appreciation are, with some notable excep- 
tions, brief notices of a eulogistic character, 
all excellent in tone, on persons of distinc- 
tion or of distinctive work in Episcopal cir- 
cles, notable among them being Sister Anne 
Ayres, Rev. Henry C. Potter, Rev. William 
R. Huntington. 


Those interested in experimental psychol- 
ogy will find in The Fundamental Laws of 
Human Behavior (Badger, $2), by Profes- 
sor Max Meyer, the mechanical methods of 
accounting for nervous functions and reac- 
tions carried into minute detail and made 
the basis of some complicated theories in re- 
gard to the laws which determine human 
activity. 


A blasphemous, undersized, tuberculous 
Londoner is the pathetic hero of Alfred Olli- 
vant’s The Royal Road. Ground between the 
millstones of industry and his encroaching 
disease, Ted Hankey is such a one as Gals- 
worthy loves to champion. His release from 
trouble is, however, gentle and happy. It 
is a moving story, of unequal strength, but 
with redeeming patches of wonderful real- 
ism. (Doubleday, $1.25.) 
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x rederic Taber Cooper has written a com- 
panion volume to his Some American Story 
Tellexs in Some English Story Tellers—A 
Book of the Younger Novelists (Holt; 
$1.60.) The writers whose work is submitted 
to his critical analysis, entertaining if some- 
what superficial, are Conrad, Hewlett, Kip- 
ling, Galsworthy, Bennett, Hichens and nine 
others. Appended are a useful bibliography 
and index. 


A plain, reasonable: and sincere presenta- 
tion of the meaning and limitations of bib- 
lical inspiration and authority is given by 
the veteran pastor and religious writer, J. 
Monro Gibson, in a volume entitled The 
Inspiration and Authority of Holy Scripture 
(Revell, $1.) Dr. Gibson describes nis own 
experience in passing from the narrow and 
perplexing view of a generation ago into 
the more rational and satisfying position 
of today. 


That the wide-awake and faithful min- 
ister should become acquainted with and not 
oppose or belittle the results of critical study 
is the well-grounded plea put forth to his 
fellow preachers in a booklet by Rev. George 
Elliott on Biblical Criticism and Preaching 
(Eaton & Mains, 35 cents.) He has also 
some well-directed words of caution against 
the notion that criticism any more than old 
fashioned dogmatism is worthy material for 
spiritual edification. 


It was inevitable that an authoritative 
Life of General William Booth, of the Sal- 
vation Army, should appear, and the author 
is G. S. Railton, who was First Commission- 
er to General Booth. No one could ve better 
able to do this work, having the aid of the 
General’s children, who are high in the 
Army. The author avoids discussion of the 
withdrawal of three of his children from 
the Army, and believes other writers will be 
as reticent. (Doran, $1.) 


Not only the kindergarten in search of 
music for motion games will find useful 
Katherine Norton’s collection of little piano 
pieces gathered under the title Rhythm and 
Action with Music, for the Piano (Ditson, 
$1.) It should interest any one who knows 
how much life may be enriched by an early 
cultivation of the sense of rhythm. The 
music, all easy to play, is intended to accom- 
pany ahd suggest such rhythmic motions as 
marching, running, or hopping, and those 
of sports like ball tossing and bounding, 
skating or swinging, the object being to lead 
the children to perceive and appreciate 
rhythm as an element in many beautiful 
things and to help them to gain such con- 
trol of their bodies as to use it, 
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Four years ago Prof. A. T. Robertson, 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, published A Short Grammar of the 
Greek New Testament, That it worthily met 
a need in New Testament study is shown 
by the fact that a third edition with cor- 
rections and additions has just come from 
the press. In the meantime translations into 
Italian, German and French have been made 
and published by competent European 
scholars, and editions in Dutch and Spanish 
are soon to appear. Dr. Robertson’s work 
lies between the beginner’s grammar and 
the larger works by Wiener, Blass and 
Moulton, and brings into a smali compass 
many of the more important results of re- 
cent investigations into Hellenistic Greek. 
(Doran, $1.50.) 


The American Social Progress Series has 
received a worthy addition in Mr. R. Fulton 
Cutting’s frank and optimistic lectures on 
the relations of The Church and Society 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) The author’s estimate 
of the possibilities of the Church as an effec- 
tive agent of social betterment is doubtless 
hightened by his own connection with St. 
George’s of New York, where he worked for 
years under the inspiring leadership of Dr. 
Rainsford, but the various lines of effort in- 
dicated can be followed with greater or less 
success in every community, and his sugges- 
tions deserve careful consideration. The 
book ought to be freely distributed to the 
membership of the men’s clubs in our 
churches, and the separate chapters would 
form excellent subjects for general discus- 
sion at men’s meetings. 


It might seem that there was no room 
for innovations in a dictionary of the Ger- 
man language, but that made by Max Bel- 
lows (Holt, $1.75) has no less than six use- 
ful original points, of which the most strik- 
ing are the distinguishing of masculine, 
feminine and neuter genders by different 
types, and the arrangement of both German- 
English and English-German divisions con- 
currently on the same page. This system 
was followed in the recently issued Bel- 
low’s French Dictionary. Another feature 
that impresses the traveler by its practical 
quality is the series of tables giving -equivi- 
lent values of German, British, American 
and French money, comparing American 
and German thermometer and barometer 
scales, and giving the American equivalents 
of metric measures and weights, not only 
exactly, but roughly, for conversational pur- 
poses. The technical terms and expres- 
sions, here brought up to date, are of espe- 
cial value to those desiring to follow ad- 
vances in engineering, especially in avia- 
tion, as recorded in German periodicals. 
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Advertising Affirmations—II 
By George French 


The development of advertising dur- 
ing the past five years is one of the more 
notable business phenomena of the first 
quarter of the Twentieth Century. Noth- 
ing comparable to it is happening in any 
other line of business, tho something 
of the same spirit has invaded all prog- 
ressive business. 

The greatest fact about advertising 
to-day is that it is so strongly tending 
toward ethical ideals, and the most sig- 
nificant tendency of this large fact is 
that it is based almost wholly upon the 
truth that the “square deal” in business 
is proving the most potent money-making 
principle. In advertising, the ‘truth is 
now the greatest of all shibboleths, and 
even those who have not yet come to the 
point of practising the truth make use 
of it as an effective postulate. 

The several large and efficient national 
associations of advertising men are all 
trying to bring their membership on to 
a plane, and in agreement with a creed, 
that has as its chief article the observ- 
ance of a pretty strict code of ethics. 
There are three of these associations, 
with national membership and sphere of 
activity. They are: The Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America, which now 
includes Canada, Mexico and England in 
its membership, has about 150 club mem- 
bers with more than 12,000 individual 
members; the Association of American 
Advertisers, made up of national adver- 
tisers; the Association of National Ad- 
vertising Managers, the membership of 
which is composed of some 200 managers 
of large concerns that do national adver- 
tising. 

The chief aim of all of these associa- 
tions is to legitimize advertising, as a 
business and as an ethical element in gen- 
eral business. The second named associa- 
tion, known as the A. A. A., or “the three 
As”, is a purely business organization, 
bent upon forcing advertising mediums 
to prove their claims for patronage, in 
the way of circulation, etc. The last 
named, known as the A. N. A. M., works 
in a field including efficiency as applied 
to the work of its members and a vigor- 


ous and comprehensive campaign for the - 


general improvement of advertising con- 
ditions, chiefly with reference to eliminat- 
ing objectionable advertising from peri- 
odicals and inducing advertisers to 


adopt more truthful and efficient methods. 

It is the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America, known as the A. A. C. of A., 
that is doing the most consequential as 
well as the most noticeable work. This is 
owing to its scope and organization, and 
to the fact that it has become the voice 
of a great movement in business looking 
toward fairer conditions. It is organized 
for general work, and its membership in- 
cludes all classes of business men, the 
only general limitation being some inter- 
est in advertising. The other national as- 
sociations have very specific and definite- 
ly limited purposes. This great popular 
association is able to respond to any de- 
mand that is made with sufficient em- 
phasis and definiteness, which also may 
be connected with the activities of the 
advertising profession in some well recoz- 
nized manner. 

These three organizations, together 
with the specialized or localized work of 
many individual clubs, divisional organi- 
zations, independent associations of a 
relatively small number of clubs, and the 
extremely efficient work of some of the 
great advertising agencies and individual 
advertisers, have effected a revolution in 
the business of promoting the sale of 
goods which is as significant as it is gen- 
erally unknown. The investigator has 
only to search the pages of the big ad- 


-vettising mediums for a period covering 


the past five years to become convinced 
that there has come about a very great 
and most significant change in the gen- 
eral character of advertising. One famil- 
iar with advertising as it was finds that 
a great class of deceptive advertising has 
been driven out of respectable mediums 
of all kinds. 

I wish I had space to go into detail on 
this point, and also to describe with much 
more particularity the work of these 
three organizations, which are now doing 
far and away more for the general uplift 
of business than any other class of or- 
ganizations. But as a page is only a page, 
it is not possible. I shall be glad, however, 
to assist any reader who wishes further 
to investigate the wonderful phénome- 
non of advertisine playing the part of 
the greatest purifying influence in basi- 
ness, and for the very evident selfish 


motive of increasing trade through ad- 
vertising. 
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In the Realm of Insurance 
By W. E. 


Underwood 








On this occasion, instead of selecting two 
or three subjects related to insurance on 
which to build as many brief discourses, we 
propose to discuss in plain, matter-of-fact 


fashion a few of the many inquiries which 


of late have been received by this depart- 
ment from readers. At irregular intervals in 


the future, if this departure from the beaten © 


track shall seem to be a success, the experi- 
ment will be repeated. 

The questions which come to us represent 
real human needs. All are requests for guid- 
ance. Some are seeking a knowledge of the 
character as well as the solvency of insur- 

ers; some want advice on how best to mini- 
mize past mistakes; others desire explana- 
tions respecting the comparative differences 
between several plans of insurance; and 
there are those who, contemplating an in- 
crease in the amount of insurance they are 
carrying, lay before us the various proposi- 
tions received from agents and ask our aid 
in making the proper selection. 

Some of these letters reflect the awful dev- 
astation wrought by the assessment associa- 
tions of twenty and twenty-five years ago, 
for they come from men who have become 
uninsurable through age and physical in- 
firmities, but who are making heroic sacri- 
fices to pay the crushing premiums actually 
required to keep their policies alive. Most of 
the promoters of those assessment organiza- 
tions are either dead or out of the insurance 
business; the majority of them were rankly 
ignorant of the science of life insurance, and 
it is to be feared that too many of them were 
conscienceless. But not all of them are dead, 
nor are they all retired from the insurance 
business. Some of them have grown venera- 
ble, comparatively wealthy; they have aban- 
doned assessmentism, espoused the cause of 
the legal reserve system which they formerly 
maligned and denounced, and are regarded, 
by those unacquainted with their careers, as 
among the original real things in life insur- 
ance. 

Several weeks ago we had something to 
say on the subject of rebating, and referred 
to the difficulties which were encountered by 
companies and State officials in their efforts 
to abolish the practice. We are in receipt of 
a suggestion from Mr. Guy Haythorn, of 
Wichita, Kan. He says: 

“How would this do as a remedy? Let all 
the first class old line companies, before re- 
ceiving or allowing an application for a 
policy, require the agent and the insured to 
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jointly or separately make an affidavit 
(which must be properly acknowledged) 
that there has been no agreement, express 
or implied, between them that any amount 
of money, or any valuable thing, shoud be 
paid back as a rebate, either directly or in- 
directly, or by any third person or persons; 
and, furthermore, let each solemnly bind 
himself not to pay on the one hand, or to 
accept, on the other hand, a rebate, either 
directly or indirectly, at any future time.” 

Our correspondent explains that he has 
had no experience as'an insurance solicitor 
and frankly admits that the proposed rem- 
edy may ke impracticable. We have some 
misgivings as to its efficacy, based on the 
belief that State cannot make such a re- 
quirement of a citizen in connection with 
the purchase or sale of any lawful com- 
modity. Again, if it can be enforced, it 
would hold only the honest among solicitors 
and insurants, and the dishonest would suc- 
cessfully evade it. 

A gentleman in Franklin, O., whose iden- 
tity it is not necessary to disclose, explains 
that, for ten or twelve years past, he has 
carried a certain amount of insurance in 
one of the leading companies, using the an- 
nual dividends in part payment of the pre- 
miums, and that now he is in a position to 
increase the amount and leave the dividends 
to accumulate. He has about concluded that 
he should have the contracts paid up by the 
time he is sixty. He continues: 

“Now Ihave thoughtto takeanother $—— 
of insurance. I have been considering an- 
other policy with the , or one with 
the - I_am at a loss to know which 
is better for me. I would want this policy to 
become a paid-up policy, I think, and would 
probably want one or other of them to be 
paid as an endowment. . . . Now, for 
my purposes, which is the better, an Ordi- 
nary Life policy with the , leaving 
my dividends with the company to mature 
the policy, or a similar policy with the 

, allowing the policy to mature under 
their plan?” 

The intimate details contained in this 
communication are omitted here, and our 
reply has been forwarded by mail. 

From Webb City, Mo., we have received 
the following request, signed by Mr. Rich- 
ard Jenkins: 

“I am a regular reader of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT and am greatly interested in your arti- 
cles on insurance. At your convenience will 











you kindly publish an article exp’aining they 
reserve feature of life insurance? How 

amount is fixed? What does 3 per cent., 3% 

per cent. and 4 per cent. basis really mean? 

Why does a 3% or 4 per cent. policy carry 

a less loan or cash value—which is the re- 

serve—than a 3 per cent. policy? What rela- 
tion has the American Table of Mortality 

to the percentage basis a company is on? 

“An insurance agent explained this to me, 
but I don’t catch it. Perhaps these questions 
are so simple that they would not deserve 
space in your articles; if so, please refer me 
to where detailed information could be 
found. The agent referred to seemed to 
think it such a simple matter that I feel I 
am exceedingly dull not to grasp it.” 

There is just a little less information 
extant among policyholders and agents 
on the subject proposed by our correspond- 
ent than on any other connected with 
life insurance. To reverse the order of the 
questions: the American Table of Mortality 
(the one in general use in the United 
States) assumes that, of a given number of 
insured persons of a given age holding Or- 
dinary Life policies, the last one will die in 
his ninety-sixth year. When that man dies, 
the reserve to the credit of his policy will 
exactly equal its face. With the interest 
which was earned, he has, in his premiums, 
paid it into the company himself. His an- 
nual level premium contained what we may 
call three elements: a certain sum, deter- 
mined by the Mortality Table, to be used in 
paying death claims; a second sum, safely 
large enough, to meet the expense incident 
to carrying on the business; and a third 
sum to be retained and invested at an as- 
sumed interest rate, known as the reserve. 
The death claims of those whose deaths pre- 
ceded that of the last man were paia for 
out of the current mortality. contributions, 
plus the reserves to the credit of their poli- 
cies; and in each case these two elements 
exactly equaled the amount of the claims. 
Therefore, the reserve is that sum, contrib- 
uted yearly, and improved at the rate of in- 
terest assumed, which will, under the con- 
ditions of the Mortality Table, equal the 
death claim. . 4 

A “3 per cent., 34% per cent. or 4 per 
cent. basis” means that the rate of interest 
assumed for investing the reserve is 3 per 
cent., 3% per cent. or 4 per cent. 

A 3% rer.cent. or 4 per cent. reserve is 
smaller in amount ‘than a 3 per cent. re- 
serve because more money is required to in- 


vest at 3 per cent. to secure a given result © 


in a specified period of time than is required 
if the interest rate is higher. Loan and cash 
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urrender values are based on reserve val- 
ues. The lower the rate of interest assumed, 
the higher the reserve investment must be, 
and vice versa. 

The present tendency is toward the 3 per 
cent. reserve as the safest assumption, and 
it will not be many years before all the in- 
surance outstanding will be carried on that 
basis. That the assumed rate will ever fall 
below that figure in this country is quite 
improbable. To conclude, we will repeat 
what is generally known: that dividends, 
so called, consist of the savings made on the 
assumed expenses, savings made on the as- 
sumed mortality, and excess interest earned 
on reserves. 


Notes 


Testifying before the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia at Washington 
one day last week, Mr. A. M. Best, an insur- 
ance expert, stated that soon after the San 
Francisco fire Mr. J. P. Morgan tried to or- 
ganize a fire insurance trust with a capital 
of $50,000,000. Mr. Morgan knows about as 
much on the subject of trusts, their nature 
and power, as any man alive and certainly 
knows that a monopoly in that branch of 
trade is impossible. He may have thought 
of organizing a huge corporation to do a 
fire insurance business, but evidently re- 
garded it, after investigation, as too uncer- 
tain as a maker of profit. 


The Nassau Fire Insurance Company otf 
Brooklyn and the Dutchess Fire Insurance 
Company of Poughkeepsie have been 
merged into one corporation under.the name 
The Nassau and Dutchess Fire Insurance 
Company. The financial condition of the 
combination, as certified by the examiners 
of the New York Insurance Department, as 
of date June 30, 1912, was as follows: Total 
admitted assets, $1,495,976; total liabilities, 
except capital, $771,760; capital stock, 
$400,000; surplus, $324,216; surplus to pol- 
icyholders, $724,216. 


Mr. William B. Ellison, of New York 
City, a lawyer who has some fire insurance 
practice, has received an appointment from 
Governor Sulzer as a special commissioner 
to investigate the fire insurance laws, with 
a view to making recommendations in con- 
nection with. the standard form of policy. 


The announcement is made that a syndi- 
cate representing the Fidelity & Deposit 
Company of Baltimore has acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the capital stock of the 
American Bonding Company of Baltimore, 
and that the business of the latter will be 
taken over by the former. 
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The Output of Gold 


The world’s output of gold in 1912, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the Director of 
the Mint, was about $465,000,000, which 
exceeds that of 1911 by $5,500,000 and 
makes a new high record. The growth of the 
output is shown below: 


1890... .$118,848,000 1902... .$296,737,000 


1891.... 130,650,000 1903.... 327,702,000 
1892.... 146,297,000 1904.... 347,377,000 
1893.... 157,494,000 1905.... 380,288,000 
1894.... 181,175,000 1906.... 402,503,000 
1895.... 199,304,000 1907..,. 412,966,000 
1896.... 202,251,000 1908.... 442,476,000 
1897.... 236,073,000 1909.... 454,145,000 
1898.... 286,879,000 1910.... 454,704,000 
1899.... 306,724,000 1911.... 459,500,000 
1900.... 254,576,000 1912.... 465,000,000 
1901.... 260,992,000 


Africa leads in production, its output in 
1911 having been about $192,000,000; sec- 
ond place is held by the United States, with 
a little less than $100,000,000; and Austral- 
asia, whose output has been declining, is 
third, with about $60,000,000. H. D. Mc- 
Caskey, in the Geological Survey’s report 
on mineral resources, expresses the opinion 
that the rate of annual increase will de- 
cline, and that the demand for the metal 
in the arts and industries, and for the basis 
of national currencies, will grow faster 
than the supply. The Rand’s output, in his 
judgment, will probably continue to in- 
crease for a few years, and for many years 
will be very large, but the rate of increase 
in Africa will decline. The output of the 
United States, according to him, has prob- 
ably reached its highest point. 


Prices After Dissolution 


Since dissolution of the Standard Oil com- 
bination was ordered by the court, the prices 
of petroleum products have sharply ad- 
vanced, as well as the quoted prices of the 
stock of the former subsidiaries of the 
parent corporation or Trust in the share 
market. The wholesale price of gasoline has 
risen from 9 cents a gallon, at the beginning 
of 1912, to 17 cents at the present time, one 
cent having been added last week. Kero- 
sene’s wholesale price has been increased in 
a year from 6 to 9 cents. In London, the 
strike of the taxicab drivers is due to a 
large increase of the price they are re- 
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quired by tlfe cab owners to pay for gaso- 
line. Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston, declar- 
ing that the exaction of the new prices’ is 
robbery, proposes that the city shall sell to 
owners of automobiles at the wholesale rate. 
In the share market, the prices of Stand- 
ard Oil stocks have moved upward rapidly. 
The parent company’s shares were quoted 
last week at $1186, altho the highest price 
before dissolution was less than $900, and 
the price at the time of dissolution was 
about $675. The shares of several of the 
disintegrated subsidiaries show great in- 
creases. A firm that makes a specialty of 
transactions in oil shares says that in 1912 
the holders of the old stock and of pro 
rata portions of the subsidiaries’ stock re- 
ceived in dividends the equivalent of $60% 
a share, which considerably exceeds the 
dividends paid before dissolution. In addi- 
tion, several of the companies have dis- 
tributed very large accumulated surpluses. 
With the share prices steadily rising, the 
dividends enlarged, and the prices of prod- 
ucts greatly increased, it is not surprising 
that some consumers are unable to see how 
the public has gained anything by what is 
called the dissolution of the combination. 


Notes 


Among the exports from this country in 
1912 were 11,000 miles of motion picture 
films, $30,000,000 worth of automobiles. 
$1,000,000 worth of telephones, and aero- 
planes valued at about $125,000. Auto- 
mobile exports have grown from $15,000,- 
000 in 1910 to $22,000,000 in 1911. The 
average export price of the machines has 
been declining. It is now a little less than 
$1000. 


The Long Island Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, is to be merged with the 
Brooklyn Trust Company, which will be the 
largest institution of its kind in the 
borough, as it will have a capital of $1,500,- 
000, a surplus of about $3,900,000, and re- 
sources exceeding $30,000,000. It is under- 
stood that Theodore F. Miller, now at the 
head of the Brooklyn Trust Company, will 
retain the office of President. This company 
is affiliated to some extent ‘with the con- 
trolling interests in the First National 
Bank, of New York, and prominent officers 
of the Long Island company have been as- 
sociated with Rockefeller interests and thos 
of the National City Bank. 














